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HOT WATER HEATING 


AT MUCH LOWER COST 


If you contemplate installing a heating system, it will be to your 
interest to investigate the 


Honeywell System of Hot Water Heating 


—_ before placing your contract. It is not only the cheapest system to install, but 
ak, by far the most sightly, efficient, responsive and economical system on the 
market. It contains one-third less water and heats one-third quicker witha 
resultant saving in fuel. The water circulates from the boiler to the radiators 
from three to five times faster than in the old style system, hence quick results ° 
from firing with a minimum loss of heat in transmission, 


No large, unsightly piping through the rooms with this simple system. 
Owing to the very rapid circulation of the water three-quarter inch pipes are 
amply large to supply any sized radiator on the upper floors. 


Every Radiator heats perfectly with the water at atemperature as low as 85 
degrees, which can be increased to a temperature of 240 degrees (hotter than 
steam) without boiling inside of a few minutes, giving the system the efficienc 
of steam at 10 lbs. pressure to meet extremely cold weather, while retaining ail 
the valuable features of the mild temperatures of hot water. 


Over 6,000 Systems Installed in 1907 


Endorsed and sold by the leading manufacturers of heating materials. 
x Free engineering advice given the trade on all installajzions. Failures abso- 
ately guaranteed against. 
If you have an unsatisfactory job of hot water heating, we can cure it ata 
very small cost and without remodeling. 
rite us for full information regarding this eminently successful system 
that is revolutionizing hot water heating. 


HONEYWELL HEATING SPECIALTY CO. 
Plant and General Offices ° ® ° . Wabash, Indiana 
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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


HIRELINGS AND WOLVES 


“But the hireling, and he that is not the shepherd, whose own the sheep 
are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and flieth: and the 
wolf catcheth and scattereth the sheep.”—John x, 12. 


Theme.—Dangerous to the sheep of Christ are: 
(1) The wolves. 
(2) The hirelings. 

Introduction—During Lent the Church has demanded penance 
from us, and Easterside brought forth a rich harvest of penitents. 
Many sinners have become reconciled to God by approaching the 
Sacraments. Sheep that had strayed have again entered the fold 
of Christ. Alas! If they all would remain as good and pious 
as they resolved to be. But there are many dangers from wolves 
and hirelings, as Holy Scripture terms the enemies of the Church, 
and of the immortal soul. 

I. Those may be considered as wolves: 

(a) who defame in speech and writing the Catholic Church 
and the Catholic truths. Those godless people who revile bishops 
and priests; who attempt to heap scorn and ridicule upon the 
services, ceremonies and customs of the Church. And the more 
dangerous are these enemies the more subtle and covert they 
make their attacks. They seek to destroy the faith in their neigh- 
bors, and after faith has been destroyed the poor victims are hope- 
lessly lost to the fold. Beware, therefore, of books, newspapers 
and magazines that make a profession of corrupting religious faith. 
Keep them out of your houses lest the poison of doubt affect the 
souls of those entrusted to your care. Avoid association with the 
scoffer and the impious. 
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(b) They who induce others to commit sin. The evil-minded 
man can not bear to see virtue in others, and he, therefore, en- 
deavors to make them as corrupt as himself and to deliver them to 
sin. The seducers are clever in their work of corruption, and like 
their father in hell they tempt with sweet words. Your dishonest 
friend will persuade you to make gain in unlawful ways; the liber- 
tine seeks to make recruits for his foul practises, and such seducers 
are met with in every walk of life. 


(c) They who persuade others to neglect duties. The seducer 
not only tempts others to sin, but he prevents them from doing good. 
Some godless fathers will not allow wife or children to attend 
to their religious duties. The religious man is urged by godless fel- 
low workmen to become as they are. The temperate youth is induced 
by licentious comrades to participate in their excesses. The sheep 
can not associate with the wolf and escape death. A Christian 
should not associate with those ‘who ridicule religion, with those 
that lead bad lives, for they are the wolves that seek the de- 
struction of immortal souls. 


II. Hirelings are sometimes found among those put in charge 
of others, namely: 


(a) Parents. Where parents earnestly perform their duty the 
wolves can not easily enter the fold of the family. Bad books, 
bad companions, should not be permitted to enter into the home. St. 
Alphonsus: “Forbid, oh, mother, oh, father, your children to read 
bad novels and other harmful books; for they leave upon the young 
an impression that robs them of devotion and tempts them to com- 
mit sin.” A strict watch must be kept over all inmates of the house. 
Often the source of corruption to children is an unchaste servant. 
Hirelings are those parents who are remiss in the supervision of 
their charges. 


(b) As hirelings are to be classed, moreover, employers who 
allow unrighteousness among employees while under their con- 
trol, who encourage unlawful practises for the sake of gain, who 
further loose morals by a lack of supervision, etc. 


(c) Hirelings, finally, are such temporal and spiritual superiors 
who neglect to do their duty in enforcing the rules that are neces- 
sary to further virtue and prevent sin and crime. 

These, my dear Christians, are the wolves and hirelings that 
threaten the salvation of souls. Beware of the wolves and fortify 
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your soul and your house against them, and examine your con- 
science as to whether you must not be classed among the hirelings. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


JUSTICE 


“Joseph, a just man.”—Matt. i, 19. 


Theme.—Without justice there can be 
(1) No faith. 
(2) No love. 
(3) No hope. 

Introduction.—Justice in the usual sense allows to each one his 
own. But justice in a broader meaning is equivalent to righteous- 
ness and virtue. Such justice adorned St. Joseph, and it is one of 
the four great or cardinal virtues. Let us consider this great virtue. 

I. (a) The world is the work of God and everything in it is 
ruled by Divine Providence. The rich are rich by the permission 
of God, and the poor are devoid of wealth by His dispensation. 
Justice must rule the acts of one as of the other. The property of 
the one and the just claim of the other are safeguarded by the law 
of God, and he would be lacking in faith who would be guilty of 
injustice to his neighbor. 

(b) He who steals, cheats or defrauds sins. He fears the 
eye of man. But the omniscient God he does not fear. He would 
appear not to believe in the ever-present and all-wise God. 

(c) The Holy Ghost speaks to us through our conscience. He 
who sins through injustice scorns the voice of his conscience, he 
disbelieves in the promptings of the Holy Spirit. 

(d) Finally, the unjust man does not seem to believe in a judg- 
ment by God, otherwise he would not do the things that will work 
his final ruin. 

II. Without justice, no love! 

(a) One who conspires to obtain an undue advantage over others 
shows a lack of love. 

(b) If in important dealings with those under our supervision 
we unjustly give undue and unjust preference to favorites, Chris- 
tian charity for the others is lacking. 
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(c) There can be no love for the neighbor if we fail in justice 
by judging rashly. 

(d) There is no love if with the one hand we cheat and acquire 
unjust gain, though with the other we give alms and make donations. 

III. (a) The unjust can not hope that a thing unrightfully ac- 
quired will bring him profit. A curse rests on it. 

(b) He can not hope that his heirs will profit by it. “All bribery 
and injustice shall be blotted out and fidelity shall stand forever” 
(Ecclus. xl, 12). “A faithful man shall be much praised, but 
he that maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent” (Prov. 
XXViii, 20). 

(c) He can not hope that sufferings will save his soul; in his 
case they are not trials, but punishments. 

(d) He can not even hope to save his soul by penance unless 
by restitution he shall rid himself of the unrighteous gain. 

(e) His deathbed will be without hope if he clings to the wealth 
unjustly gathered. For the cheat there is no place in heaven. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP 


“Because I have spoken these things to you, sorrow hath filled your heart.” 
—John xvi, 6. 


Theme.—Christian friendship. 

(1) Its origin. 

(2) Its duties. 

(3) Its value. 

Introduction—The Apostles had been chosen to be friends of 
Christ, and to them He imparted His intentions and His senti- 
ments. From them Jesus now took leave and their hearts became 
sad, for they realized the hour had come in which they must part 
with their divine friend. This offers occasion to speak on the sub- 
ject of Christian friendship and to examine what should be its 
qualities. 

I. Friendship is usually brought about by a companionship of 
one with another of equal age, rank and inclinations, each having 
some good qualities and virtues which the other recognizes and 
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admires. There may be comradeship among wicked people, but 
true friendship is possible only among the righteous. 

(a) Friendship originates in the esteem of good traits found in a 
companion. No true friendship can prevail among spendthrifts, 
idlers and sensualists, for they are not concerned about themselves, 
and much less about others. The same can be said of hypocrites, and 
persons of ungoverned temper and of jealous people. There can 
be no friendship among thieves or other bad persons; they may be 
chums as their interest or selfishness finds advisable and profitable, 
but that is not friendship. Furthermore, friendship is not found 
among the scoffers and godless; they lack faith, which is an indis- 
pensable quality in friendship. 

(b) Friendship depends furthermore upon a harmony of views 
and inclinations. St. Augustine: “Friendship is a loving union 
in temporal and spiritual things.” The Apostles were pure and 
God-fearing in mind and heart, and, therefore, they became the 
chosen friends of Jesus. A youth will hardly select for his intimate 
friend a man much older than himself; a learned man will not make 
a close friend of an uneducated person, however much regard he 
may have for the other’s virtue and noble character. 

(c) While it is therefore to our credit if we possess friends, 
it is no disgrace to be without an intimate friend; it may be proof 
of our seeking virtues and characters of a high degree. To have 
many friends is not of profit. “Let one of a thousand be thy coun- 
selor” (Ecclus. vi, 6). 

(d) Where should friendship principally exist? In the family, 
husband and wife, father and son, brothers and sisters, etc. Alas, 
hatred is often found where God has especially intended that friend- 
ship should prevail. 

(e) Charity is a duty; we must love everybody, even our 
enemies; friendship, however, is not demanded, we can be real 
friends only to a few. 

II. Friendship has also its duties and obligations, and sometimes 
demands even sacrifices. 

(a) If we find evil traits and vicious inclinations in a friend we 
must terminate this friendship, for we are generally judged by the 
character of those with whom we associate, and we. must avoid even 
the suspicion of evil behavior. 

(b) If the character of our friend is good we must not be too 
exacting in little things. We are not perfect and can not demand 
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this of others. St. Francis de Sales: “We must patiently bear the 
imperfections of our friend.” 

(c) A friend must stand by his friend in danger and in need. 
Mutual assistance is needful in human life. Jesus commended His 
blessed mother to the care and friendship of St. John. | 

(d) We must try and sanctify one another. The tempter uses 
sweet words, a true friend will not hesitate to tell you an un- 
pleasant truth about yourself, though he will do it as gently as 
possible. 

III. Why do good people long for friendship? 

(a) Because friendship brings consolation in sufferings. If we 
are calumniated, if we are in great need, a friend is a great solace 
and help. “A faithful friend is a strong defense; and he that hath 
found him, hath found a treasure. A faithful friend is the medicine 
of life” (Ecclus. vi, 14, 16). “A friend shall not be known in pros- 
perity, and an enemy shall not be hidden in adversity. In the pros- 
perity of a man his enemies are grieved; and a friend is known 
in his adversity” (Ecclus. xii, 8, 9). St. Ambrose: “Friendship 
increases our joys. If we have been fortunate we long to tell 
some one, and if we have a friend who shares our joy our satis- 
faction is much greater.” “Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity” (Psalm cxxxii, 1). 

(c) Friendship encourages us to do good. If we have a virtu- 
ous friend we do not dare to do wrong in his presence. It is an 
essential quality of friendship that one endeavors to emulate the 
noble sentiments and good traits of the other. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


LAXITY IN PRAYER 
“Ask, and you shall receive, that your joy may be full.’—John xvi, 24. 


Theme.—Excuses for laxity in prayer. Some of them are: 
(1) “I can not pray; it will do me no good.” 
(2) “I do not like to pray.” 
(3) “It is not necessary.” 
Introduction.—In to-day Gospel Our Lord earnestly demands 
that we pray to Him. He makes this demand also in many other 
ways, and by His example teaches and encourages us to pray. The 
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Church founded after His spirit and teachings has prayer for her 
object, and she is an everlasting prayer. And yet so many people 
neglect their prayers. What excuses do they make? 

I. “I cannot pray,” many of them say, and they explain this by 
saying: 

(a) “I do not want for anything. I have my health and enough 
to eat; therefore, how can I pray for all this?” To them I would 
say, if you are so fortunate not to have any bodily necessities, your 
spiritual life is not so fortunate, you need grace, forgiveness of 
sins, etc. “First seek the kingdom of God.” “We are always in 
danger of sin.” “Call upon me and I will spare you in time of 
necessity.” If you have no bodily necessities, others have, and we 
must pray for one another. “Give us this day,” etc. And if we 
really think we have nothing to pray for, a thing that never hap- 
pens, turn your attention to gratitude and thank the Lord from 
whom your blessings flow. Prayers of praise and thanksgiving are 
pleasing to God and they will benefit your immortal soul. 

(b) “I do not know how to pray.” Pray as children pray, as 
the beggars or those in great need supplicate to awaken charity. 
They are never at a loss for words. Think earnestly of your needs 
and troubles, and the right prayer will come without difficulty, or 
use the various forms of prayer found in the prayerbook. St. 
Teresa: “It is not necessary to express thoughts in eloquent lan- 
guage; it is only necessary to commend to God the necessity of our 
souls.” 

(c) “I am a sinner.” It is true that our prayers in the state of 
mortal sin have no merit for eternal salvation. But nevertheless 
the sinner may and should pray, otherwise no one ever could. Let 
the sinner acknowledge his wrong and make a perfect act of con- 
trition, then God will listen to the prayer. Zacheus, Mary Magda- 
len, the thief on the cross, were sinners; they asked to be forgiven 
and were not refused. 

II. “I do not like to pray.” 

(a) “I can not avoid distraction.” We may become concerned 
because of our many distractions, but that should not keep us from 
praying. Other things which we undertake are not always ac- 
complished at first; there are many obstacles, yet we work to 
overcome these obstacles. If with earnestness and with the aid 
of God’s grace we use our strength it shall conquer those dis- 
tractions. Even prayer with distractions, if we do not willingly 
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indulge in the distraction, is of value. St. Teresa: “Not seldom 
Our Lord permits distractions in order to try us. We must suffer 
such distractions with humility and patience, and the time thus 
spent shall not be lost.” The more effort we devote to prayer 
piously, the more meritorious it will be before God. 

(b) “I have not the right mood for praying. I find no pleasure 
in it.” St. Bernard: “There is nothing in this life that can fill the 
human heart with more satisfaction than a fervent prayer.” Prayer 
need not be a pleasure, it should be performed as a duty. Our work 
may not always be a pleasure, but if we persevere in it we shall 
acquire a liking for it. 

(c) “I do not find any consolation, or encouragement in it.” 
Perseverance in prayer is necessary, and with perseverance we 
shall finally receive what we ask for if it is for our good. No reward 
without effort. Sometimes we may not ask for the right thing. 
“You ask and receive not, because you ask amiss; that you may 
consume it on your concupiscence”’ (James iv, 3). 

III. Many seek to shirk their duty of prayer with excuses such as: 

(a) “God knows what I need.” This is easily answered by point- 
ing to Our Lord who Himself prayed often, and urgently recom- 
mended prayer. We pray not for the benefit of God, but for our 
own sake. We must acknowledge to God our necessity and weak- 
ness, we must thank Him for His benefits. 

(b) “God blesses those also who do not pray. My neighbors 
seldom go to church, and yet they are wealthy and successful.” 
How do you know that they never pray, or that some one does not 
pray for them? God may bless them because of the prayers of others. 
May they not possess some virtue which God rewards in this world 
because they make no claim upon happiness in the hereafter? If in 
His great mercy God sends His benefactions even to those who 
ignore Him, how much more readily will He come to the succor 
of those who pray to Him? 

(c) “I am too busy.” If we have much work we need much 
blessing, so that it may not be without success and without merit; 
and, therefore, we must pray. Prayer is the duty of a Christian, and 
it must be fulfilled. Long prayers are not necessary. Intention 
counts for more than quantity. A single pious thought is of more 
value before God than long but thoughtless prayers. Make your 
prayers short if you have much work to do, but pray regularly 
and with devotion. 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


WronG STATES OF CONSCIENCE 


“Yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you, will think that he hath 
done a service to God.”—John xvi, 2. 

Theme.—Of the wrong states of consciences. There are 

(1) Perverse consciences. 
(2) Dull consciences. 
(3) Scrupulous consciences. 

Introduction.—Man possesses a faculty of the soul that urges 
him to do good, and that warns him against evil; that praises and 
censures; that leads either to eternal salvation or eternal destruc- 
tion. This faculty is lawgiver, judge and executor of the law all in 
one. It is the voice of God in man, and it is called conscience. 
Conscience is a most precious gift. Without it there can be no 
virtue. But conscience is not incorruptible. In to-day’s Gospel 
Jesus says: “Yea, the hour cometh,” etc. Jesus, therefore, tells 
us that there are perverse consciences, such that will consider the 
death of the Saviour and of Christians as a meritorious deed. 
There are besides such perverse consciences other kinds of wrong 
consciences, namely ; dull and over-scrupulous consciences. The dull 
conscience underrates evil, the over-scrupulous conscience considers 
as evil some actions that are really harmless and indifferent. 

I. If reason is misled, if false and irreligious principles take 
root, conscience becomes so perverted that it considers evil deeds 
to be allowed and even commanded, and it will hanker after evil 
rather than after good deeds. 

(a) Example. The Jews had the saying: “An eye for an eye,” 
and they considered hatred of the enemy as the proper thing. 
When they persecuted the Christians they believed they were doing 
so out of zeal for their religion. The pagan emperors believed that 
they performed a good deed by maltreating and killing the Chris- 
tians, the despisers of their idols. History is full of examples of 
perverted consciences, of instances of men committing all sorts of 
outrages in the conviction that they were doing a necessary and per- 
missible thing. 

(b) But we do not have to go to the past ages for instances of 
perverted consciences, we have them right here among us. Just 
tell a child to annoy the neighbor or play tricks on him; he will 
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do so and will think he is doing right. Persuade him to steal, and 
praise him for his clever deed; he will think he has done a great 
and good deed. Preach into him that the authorities are maltreat- 
ing the people and he will hate them all his life. 

(c) From this will appear the value and necessity of a good 
education. The child must learn from his earliest youth what is 
really right, and what God commands: Love, sympathy, forgive- 
ness, purity, righteousness, justice, etc. Conscience then dwells on 
these things, warns against violations of these laws and insists 
on complying with them. 

(d) Virtue is thus firmly implanted. He who has a perverted 
conscience, and believes he is doing right, when in reality he is com- 
mitting evil, is not happy. Satisfaction can be found only in 
obeying the laws of God. 

II. Conscience is a power, but it can be weakened; it is a sword 
that can be made dull. By influence of a bad will, by continuous 
practise of evil actions, conscience becomes dull just as through the 
practise of good deeds it becomes active and alert. 

(a) Vain people are among those with dull consciences. Their 
conscience may be stirred, but the good will is lacking, and the 
voice of conscience is overruled by pride and _ self-satisfaction. 
There are also those who are forever seeking pleasure, who lead 
idle and loose lives. The miser’s conscience is dulled by the steady 
thought that he must care for himself, that money and wealth are 
necessary. The habitual sinners are possessed of dulled consciences, 
dulled by the constant practise of favorite sins, and by the excuses 
which they manufacture to excuse their bad inclinations. 

(b) Consciences may be dulled and put to sleep. But such a 
conscience will often have a rude awakening. Maybe it will be 
the dreadful awakening on the deathbed. Conscience then takes 
awful revenge on its seducer. 

III. An over-scrupulous conscience is not so frequent as the 
perverted and the dull conscience. But it is also to be guarded 
against. 

(a) What is the fault of this conscience? It exaggerates sins, 
considers venial sins mortal sins; makes sins out of indifferent ac- 
tions, it may go so far as not to believe in remission of sins, and 
to doubt in the grace of God. Faith is lacking there. Such a con- 
dition of conscience is a terrible misfortune for those who give 
themselves up to it. 
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(b) Where does this over-scrupulous conscience originate? 
Often from some bodily ailment. Often it is the result of a great 
injustice suffered, often brought about by remorse over a grave sin. 

(c) What can be done with such unfortunates? Spiritual reme- 
dies frequently fail to help them. The Sacraments are often avoided 
by them. The physician can usually render good service by re- 
lieving such sufferers of their bodily ailment. Exercise in fresh 
air, a change of scene, etc., have often helped. Prayers should be 
offered for these unfortunates to obtain for them from God relief 
from this condition. 

(d) Let us not confine ourselves to prayers for daily bread and 
for health. Let us pray particularly for the eternal salvation of 
ourselves and of those dear to us. Venial sins that may burden our 
conscience may be wiped out by prayer, and in the case of mortal 
sins prayers will help us to awake sincere acts of contrition and to 
avoid a relapse into sin. If, after our sins are forgiven in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, the thought of them still troubles our conscience, 
we may put it at ease by resolving to trust and hope in God’s 
mercy and our Saviour’s merits. 

Conclusion.—Happy the persons with a righteous conscience. 
Such a conscience is the pledge of eternal bliss, if it is allowed to 
guide our actions. 
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FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 
WORLDLY AND SPIRITUAL PLEASURES 


BY THE REV. W. LIEBER 


“Thou wilt show me the path of life, in thy presence is fulness of joy, 
at thy right hand are pleasures for evermore.”—Ps. xvi, II. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The worldings have pleasures, but their pleasures are often 
causes of sorrows. 
The followers of Jesus have sorrows, but their sorrows are 
often sources of pleasures. 
III. In heaven alone are pleasures without any mixture of pain. 


To-day’s festival, if not the greatest, is certainly the most con- 
soling of all the festivals of the year, for to-day we commemorate 
not only Christ’s accomplishment of the great work of redemption 


and His taking possession of His throne in heaven, but likewise the 
fact that He has prepared a blissful throne there for each one of us. 

“I go to prepare a place for you” (St. John xvi, 2). 

As the mother of the Machabees bade her martyred son look 
up to heaven in order to encourage him to fortitude and persever- 
ance, so to-day our mother, the Church, bids us, her suffering chil- 
dren, contemplate the joys of paradise that we may be strengthened 
to go on, in all patience and constancy, in the practise of virtue and 
in the bearing of the troubles and tribulations of this life. 

The sight of heaven will have the same effect upon us as on the 
Apostles, who after they beheld their Lord and Master ascend on 
high, placed their conversation, as Holy Scripture tells us, henceforth 
in heaven. The sight of heaven will inspire us with disgust for 
the pleasures of this world and with ardent yearnings for the im- 
mortal pleasure of paradise, so that with St. Ignatius of Loyola we 
may exclaim, “O quam sordet mihi tellus, dum coelum aspicio”— 
“How despicable is earth unto me, when I look up to heaven.” 

O Jesus, Divine Master, who art the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
who on the Mount of Galilee taughtest the multitudes the way to 
Beatitude, show us “the path of life,” make us all see that not in 
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the so-called pleasures of -this life is happiness secured, but that in 
“thy presence” alone “is fulness of joy,” and that “at thy right 
hand are pleasures for evermore.” 

Let me show you, brethren, the difference between the pleasures 
of the worldlings and the pleasures of the just. It is needful to tell 
you that the reputed pleasures of the world are often causes of 
sorrow, whereas the very sorrows of the just are sources of 
pleasure. The indulgence of any passion may be sweet at first 
and bring forth as an immediate result an intense fascinating pleas- 
ure, but how long, pray, does this last. Soon, very soon, the sweet- 
ness is changed into bitterness, and then disgust will ensue and often 
shame and degradation. See this illustrated in the sins of intem- 
perance and impurity. The man who has indulged in excessive drink 
to drown his troubles may forget them for a while and experience a 
few hours of brutal delight in his state of intoxication, but nature 
soon seeks her revenge, and physical and mental punishments are not 
long delayed. 

Similar effects can be ascribed to other sinful indulgencies. 
Bitter remorse tortures the conscience to such a degree at times 
as to take away all peace and happiness from life. Can we say, 
then, that sinful indulgences are real pleasures? Pleasure they 
may cause, but of how short a duration! Delight they may create 
for a while, but how soon, I repeat, is not the sweetness of sin 
turned into the bitterness of regret and remorse. True, in some 
cases, the frequent indulgence in vice may result in the hushing 
and stifling of the voice of conscience; but this is the saddest 
of all effects, it is a sign that the spiritual life is dying out in 
the soul. Far better is it to suffer the pangs of conscience than to 
enjoy peacefully the pleasures of sin without any reproach from 
within. It is a blessing when God permits the conscience of the 
sinner to suffer, because remorse is perhaps the only means that 
will rescue him from the mire and bring him to repentance,: to 
God and religion. 

If we require consolation, or if we are fond of pleasure, let us 
seek them in harmless, innocent pursuits and not forget or dis- 
honor Christ thereby, but rather indulge in such recreations as may 
help us do Him better service in the duties of our Christian life. 
In all our enjoyments may we be able to tell Him with truth, 


“I leave Thee not in the lap of pleasure, 
For when I stray 
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Without Thy ray 
My richest joy must cease to be a treasure. 
I shudder at the glee 
When no delight from Thee 
Has heart-felt peace begot; 
Even in the lap of pleasure 
I leave Thee not, I leave Thee not!” 


Not only are sinful pleasures sources of sorrows, but even in- 
nocent enjoyments may produce, and do produce, sometimes feel- 
ings of discomfort and pain. How do you explain, brethren, the 
strange fact that when you are listening to a musical master- 
piece rendered by some great artist, your eyes become often moist 
and filled with tears? You call it emotion, you attribute the 
tears more to pleasure than to sadness. I say that you feel ill at 
ease, you can not bear the strain; it is, as it were, too much for your 
emotion, and this in some way may be considered as a telling proof 
that this earth is not meant for intense pleasures. Suppose the 
music caused perfect delight without, however, producing the effect 
of extracting tears from your eyes, how is it that at the conclusion 
of the music you feel a certain void, and experience a sensation 
of melancholy that you can not describe, you loath the idea of return- 
ing to the routine and hum-drum of daily life, you are sad at heart, 
and why? Because it is all over; you wish it had lasted. Again, is 
not this a sign that you are destined for pleasure, enduring pleasures 
that know no end? 

And yet, brethren, here below pleasures are needful. Mind and 
body demand rest and relaxation. Our work would suffer if recrea- 
tions were not indulged in from time to time. In the olden days, 
when people were not so busy as to forget God and religion, ample 
provision was made for this need of rest; the holy days and festi- 
vals of the Church afforded frequent opportunities of innocent and 
happy enjoyment. Nature at last is having its revenge and bank 
holidays have usurped the place of the old forsaken holy days, testi- 
fying, however, to the universal demand for occasional seasons of 
respite from toil. Having obtained our holiday, how do we use it? 
People in England, and perhaps in America, too, take their enjoy- 
ments in a melancholy sort of way, and many of us possibly think 
with Madame de Stael, that life would be tolerable but for its 
pleasures. “I do not know,” says the Rev. Forbes Winslow from 
whom we quoted before, “I do not know a more pitiable spectacle 
than an average English crowd out for a holiday. The poor people 
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are so accustomed to toil and labor that they scarcely know what 
to do with their holiday when they have got it. The women seem 
hot, tired and distracted; the men, ill at ease in their suits of Sun- 
day black, pass their time in smoking, drinking and lounging, 
counting the weary hours until they are back again at their work— 
not that they are fond of it, but because they do not know how to 
spend the holiday.” If this is the case with the working class, what 
must we say of the habitual pleasure seekers, the idlers, who are 
masters of their time and scarcely ever miss the theater or music 
hall, ever looking forward to new enjoyments, longing for fresh 
shows and performances; they are ever bored and eaten up with 
“ennui,” and they will confess it, they will tell you candidly they 
never thoroughly enjoy any evening spent at their amusements. 
Again, brethren, can we call pleasures all these worldly enjoy- 
ments, which, according to the avowal of their votaries, are no 
pleasures at all, and which so often are sources of discomfort, if 
not of pain and sorrow? 

If the pleasures of the worldlings are often the causes of sorrow, 
the sorrows of the just are not infrequently sources of real pleasures. 
The true followers of Jesus know but too well that sorrow must 
visit them in this valley of tears, for they have the words of 
their Divine Master, “Amen, amen, I say to you that you shall 
lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice and you shall be sor- 
rowful.” However, they also remember the consoling words Jesus 
added, “But your sorrow shall be changed into joy.” They know 
they can not expect both present and future joys, and pass from 
pleasures here to pleasures there. “Everything goes by turns,” 
remarks Tertullian. “Now they of the world rejoice, we are in 
conflict ; the world, says Christ, shall rejoice, you shall be sorrow- 
ful; let us, therefore, lament, while the heathens rejoice, that when 
they begin to lament we may begin to rejoice; but let us not rejoice 
now lest we may have to be sorrowful then: What greater pleas- 
ure than to be above pleasure, than a contempt of the whole world, 
a clean conscience, to have no fear of death, to live unto God.” 

An instructive circumstance, brethren, which we must not over- 
look in Christ’s Ascension, is the very place of this happy event. 
It was from Mount Olivet that Jesus went up to heaven, quite close 
to the Garden of Gethsemani, where His sufferings commenced with 
that agony in which His soul was sorrowful even unto death. So 
where His Passion began, there His glory was also to commence. 
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Is not this interesting coincidence a lesson for us all? Does it 
not warn us Christians that we must not expect to ascend but 
from the place of suffering? The servant is not above the master, 
and if it behooved Christ to suffer and so enter into glory, it be- 
hooves us, His disciples, to tread in His footsteps, to take up our 
cross and follow Him. The followers of Jesus know that if they 
sow in tears they will reap in joy (Ps. cxxv, 5). “Afflicted in 
few things, in many they shall be rewarded, because God hath 
tried them and found them worthy of himself; as gold in the 
furnace, he hath proved them, and as a victim of a holocaust 
he hath received them” (Wisd. iii, 5). The followers of Christ 
know that God doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of 
men (Lam. iii, 33). They feel that there is not one pain allowed by 
God that is purposeless, that sufferings of any kind are as many 
blessings in disguise, that they are as much a discipline as a doom, as 
much a purification as a punishment. Out of the evil of suffering 
God creates the good of sanctity; suffering restrains us from sin, it 
withdraws us from the commission of wrong; it helps us to wean 
ourselves from worldliness. If there were too many pleasures here 
below, or if they were never interrupted by suffering, we should be- 
come liable to forget that we are destined for higher pleasures. It is 
hard for those who are immersed in worldly affairs and given over 
to enjoyment, to be spiritual and heavenly minded, but the mighty 
help of suffering opens the windows of heaven and lets into the 
soul eternal light and air. 


“We need as much the pains we bear 
As air we breathe, as light we see, 
They draw us to Thy side in prayer, 
They bind us to our strength in Thee.” 


But the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared 
to the glory to come, when the former things have passed away. 
It has been remarked that the infant crying for its first meal suffers 
more in that short time in proportion to its subsequent life on 
earth than men and women suffer in their whole lives in propor- 
tion to the life of the world to come. “Our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh in us a far more eternal and exceeding 
weight of glory.” 

“TI will see you again,” said Jesus previous to His departure from 
this world, “and your heart shall rejoice and your joy no man shall 
take from you” (John xvi, 22). Because of this promise of the 
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Saviour, the sorrows of the righteous will be sources of immortal 
pleasures, their very sufferings will become a fountain of pleas- 
ure even here below. Hence, we hear St. Paul in the midst of 
his tribulations exclaim, “I take pleasure in infirmities, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distress for Christ’s sake, 
for when I am weak, then am I strong” (II Cor. xii, 10), and again, 
“T am filled with comfort, I am exceedingly abound with joy in 
all our tribulations” (II Cor. vii, 4). “Let no man,” cried the 
martyr Polycarp, in immediate prospect of martyrdom and look- 
ing to the arena, “let no man keep me from the lions.” Yes, so 
great at times were the consolations the saints experienced in the 
midst of their sufferings that they begged of the Lord to put a 
limit to them, “Satis est, Domine, Satis est.” Divine love had 
enkindled in them such fondness of sufferings that they became 
almost insatiable, and prayed to God to augment them, “Amplius 
Domine, amplius.” The Lord says to the Christians who follow 
the saints and seek their consolations in God’s service, “I 
will bring them into my holy mount and will make them joyful in 
my house of prayer” (Isaiah lvi, 7). They may exclaim with the 
Psalmist, “How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts 
Blessed are they that dwell in thy house.” At the foot of the altar 
they found greater happiness in one hour than in days spent in the 
tabernacles of sinners. 

Father Herman, of the Carmelite order, states his experience of 
this in his writings. Endowed with the gift of music, he was early 
shown into society. At the age of twelve he gave a concert in his 
native town, and soon became a great favorite and had an oppor- 
tunity of tasting all the pleasures of this world. Listen to his con- 
fession: “To find happiness I ran through cities and kingdoms 
and crossed the oceans; I sought it in the grand spectacle of na- 
ture; I sought it in the balls, in the drawing-rooms, in sumptuous 
banquets, in the enjoyment of gold, in unbounded ambition, in the 
faith of a friend, and nowhere did I find it; but at last I made its 
discovery, and I now superabound in joy, my breast can no longer 
contain the volcano, and I beg of you to share with me the over- 
flowing pleasures which fill my heart. Where did I find happiness? 
I found it in the humble Tabernacle of the Sacred Host; I found 
it in Jesus dwelling in the Eucharist. If you see me no longer 
taking my places at your festive table and attending your frivolous 
feasts, it is because there is a delightful banquet where I nourish 
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myself for immortality, where I feast with the angels of heaven. 
Poor are the riches, sad are the pleasures, humiliating are the 
honors which I pursued with you. O worldlings, I pity you run- 
ning after them as you do, for they are impotent to fill the heart; 
leave there your chimeras, cast aside all these deceitful goods, 
‘Gustate et videte’: Come taste and see how the Lord is sweet in 
the celestial banquet of Holy Communion.” 

Brethren, if so great are the pleasures derived from the service 
of God even here upon earth; if, according to the author of the Imi- 
tation, to be with Jesus is a sweet paradise ; if a fervent Communion 
is a foretaste of heaven, what must heaven itself be where sorrow 
shall be no more and where God shall wipe off the tears of the just! 

The pleasure up there, brethren, no theologian has ever been 
able to describe. St. Paul himself, who was caught up into para- 
dise and was blessed with a glimpse thereof, declared himself inca- 
pable of portraying its happiness. “Eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man what things 
God hath prepared for them that love Him” (I Cor. ii, 9). The 
life of heaven is one of exquisite and moral enjoyment in the 
Beatific Vision, which may be defined as the enjoyment of the beauty 
of God, and which contains in itself the power of banishing all 
pains, all sorrow, from the beholder, and of infusing in their stead 
supreme joy and felicity. 

Heaven is not only the home of intellectual and moral pleasures 
for the soul, but the happy abode of pleasures for the body. If such 
pleasures were so fascinating here on earth what must they be in 
heaven where everything is perfect, where our senses shall be 
glorified, where everything gross or carnal shall be eliminated? 
Oh! there the pleasures which we so much sought after can at 
last be all enjoyed without any fear, for none are forbidden and 
none are ever followed by the bitter remorse or shame we spoke of . 
in the beginning. There only may we taste pleasures that bring 
no weariness and no regret. There only shall we enjoy pleasures 
that satiate both soul and body. There only shall we be filled with 
pleasures enduring. “In thy presence is fulness of joy. At thy 
right hand are pleasures for evermore.” 

Here below, then, brethren, be not lovers of pleasures more than 
lovers of God, but choose rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, for “the 
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praise of the wicked is short,” says holy Job, “and the joy of the 
hypocrite but for a moment” (Job xx, 4, 5). 

In all your tribulations be glad and rejoice, for your reward is 
very great in heaven. 

“Mentes nostras ad Coelestia desideria erigas.” Lift up our 
minds, O Lord, to heavenly desires. “Ibi nostra fixa sint Corda 
ubi vera sunt gaudia;” and let our hearts be fixed there, where there 
is true gladness. 

Where the just shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of 
thy house, and thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasure. 
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XXVI. RASH JUDGMENT AND TALE-BEARING 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“All things whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do you also 
to them.”—Matt. vii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The fairness with which we should treat the 
neighbor is exemplified by the proceedings in courts of justice, where no 
man is condemned except on proof of guilt, and all reports are excluded 
that serve merely to satisfy curiosity or to turn the minds of the jury 
against the accused. So are we bidden to act. 

I. Rash judgment—(a) Related to doubts and suspicions; the un- 
believing Thomas; in what the evil consists. (b) Judgment more than 
these; rash judgment condemned by Scripture and common sense; tts 
perils; mercy for the failings of others; if not, then justice, at least. 

II. Backbiting and tale-bearing—How related to each other; each 
described; malice thereof, and cowardice. 

Conclusion.—Hoping to be judged mercifully by God and to be 
treated fairly by our fellowmen, let us show others the same consideration. 

To be dealt with fairly is what every man asks of his fellows, and 
to this much he has a right in all justice and charity. He is en- 
titled to be judged according to just reasoning and to enjoy the 
benefit of every reasonable doubt, if doubt there be. And all at- 
tempts to disturb his peace and the harmonious relations which 
exist between him and his fellowmen, by the retailing of stories, 
even true, even not positively defamatory, are in contravention to 
the laws of God. 

The proceedings used in the courts of justice furnish us with 
an example of the fairness with which the neighbor should be 
treated; for the law is the highest expression of human wisdom 
and approaches as nearly to divine perfection as it is humanly 
possible. The prisoner at the bar is given a fair hearing. He is 
not condemned except on evidence established by facts duly authen- 
ticated ; his crime must be proven. If, though charged with wrong- 
doing, the court does not know that he is guilty, or merely comes 
to the conclusion that he might be guilty, he is acquitted, and is to 
be presumed innocent. A good judge will warn the twelve men, 
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who are to pass judgment on the case, not to base that judgment 
on appearances, or hearsay evidence, or ex parte statements or 
reports and opinions that vary according to passion, interest and 
prejudice. Guilt must be declared on proof. 

On the other hand, the judge will do all in his power to exclude 
all matter that does not pertain to the ease under consideration and 
serves only to cloud the minds of the jurors with prejudice against 
the prisoner. A shrewd, unscrupulous lawyer will move heaven 
and earth to succeed in this line. He will bring up all the evil 
the unfortunate is known to have done, will present doubtful deeds 
in an unfavorable light and call up the dark side of his life. He 
will maliciously rehash old scandals, dig up buried wrongs and ex- 
pose to light the hidden skeleton. All this, not so much to injure 
the reputation of the accused as to influence the minds of the jury, 
to draw away their sympathy, to arouse their antipathy, to poison 
them against him and thus force them to return a verdict of con- 
demnation. This they endeavor to do; but the voice of the judge 
is heard charging them solemnly to pay no attention to such tales 
and to confine themselves solely to the evidence legally presented. 

What the fair-minded judge aims at in the case of an unhappy 
wretch brought before him for judgment, God bids us likewise to do 
in our relations with our fellowmen. No question here, of course, of 
false witnessing, which is calumny or slander, or of exposing 
another’s secret faults, which is the sin of detraction; but rather 
of that spirit of unfairness which either, against holy charity and 
sometimes against justice, judges another rashly, or spreads tales 
about him, not intended primarily to injure his character, but cal- 
culated and intended to create an unfavorable impression, to stir 
up ill-feeling, to sever friendships, to sow discord, etc. When we 
are tempted to erect a tribunal in our minds concerning the neigh- 
bor, we should try to copy, if not the perfection of the divine Judge, 
at least the honesty and fairness of the human. A fair trial, then, 
a prudent judgment, and no testimony heard or given except in its 
proper time and place! 

But not all of us, perhaps, have a clear notion of just what is 
meant by a judgment, which is often confused with doubts and 
suspicions, but which is far different from, and much more than, 
these. Concerning any given statement, the doubter says: “I do 
not know whether it is true or false,” purely and simply; the sus- 
picious person says: “very likely it is true (or false), I am inclined 
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to believe it is, yet I can not say positively” ; he who judges comes 
out squarely and declares to himself: “this is a fact, or this is not a 
fact, I know it, there is no doubt about it.” Notice the degrees 
from uncertainty to certainty. In the first case, judgment is totally 
suspended; in the second, it inclines a trifle to one side or the 
other; but in the last, the balance goes down with its full weight, 
the question is settled, the guilt or innocence of a person is decided 
in the mind of him who judges. When Thomas heard the disciples 
relate the fact of the Lord’s apparition, the question of their 
veracity arose in his mind. He turned it over, seeking a solution 
whereby he might satisfy himself as to whether or not they spoke 
the truth. Apparently he did not succeed, he could come to no 
definite conclusion. He did not accuse them of falsifying or of 
dreaming, but he could not on the other hand admit the truth of 
their words. He decided nothing. Incapable of decision, his mind 
suspended between acceptance and denial, he refused to judge, 
dismissed the subject, and awaited further developments. In a 
word, he doubted. 

Or perhaps he went farther. There was evidence on both sides. 
The story to which he listened could hardly have been concocted; 
they could not all have been deceived; it was preposterous to 
charge them with wilful misrepresentation. Yet the thing related 
was incredible and, naturally speaking, impossible. He dared not 
deny; he felt inclined to assent. He half believed what he had 
heard; that is to say, he suspected the truth. More than a doubt 
therefore; yet not so much as a judgment, for there lacked suf- 
ficient evidence on which to found an honest judgment. 

Doubt and suspicion concerning the guilt of another arise at 
times in the mind, and naturally. When there are good reasons for 
doubting, and suspecting, there can not be sin. Even void of all 
reason and motive, a doubt or suspicion that enters the mind is 
not sinful if we do not take it seriously and make it our own. But 
if without reasonable grounds we entertain and hold to doubts 
and suspicions that are prejudicial to the neighbor, we are rash 
and unfair; and God is offended by the false testimony we bear 
against him before the bar of our own minds. And the malice 
thereof is grave if such a state of mind is traceable to deep-seated 
antipathy, aversion or hatred; for then charity is seriously wound- 
ed: or if the conditions are such as to make the doubt or suspicion 
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gravely injurious to him who has a right-to our esteem and good 
opinion, and has done nothing to forfeit it justly. 

It is clear that rash judgment is a far greater evil than either 
rash doubts or rash suspicions, for here the accused is formally 
condemned without his guilt being established. We no longer 
think or suspect without sufficient reason that such a one is a thief 
or a drunkard or a liar or an immoral person, but deep down in 
our souls we believe, we are convinced that he is such. As far 
as we are concerned, he is what we have decided him to be. Here 
then is a man who is declared a criminal and has forfeited our 
respect; we have sat on his case and handed down the verdict. 
Yet there is not evidence to prove it. The trial has been a farce, 
justice has not presided over the deliberations. With nothing 
proven against him, innocent perhaps, he suffers the punishment 
of the guilty. The evil and malice of such proceedings are just as 
palpable before the judgment-seat of the mind as in the open 
court of justice. Justice is mocked, charity is made a by-word. 

“Who art thou,” says St. Paul, “who judgeth another’s servant? 
to his own lord he standeth or falleth.” And St. James declares 
that such a one simply usurps the place of God. We are com- 
manded by the Lord to “think no evil,” that is, to form no un- 
favorable opinion on slight or insufficient grounds. Apart from the 
gross uncharity of it, there is always the danger of our being in 
error. Right or wrong, our rashness is sinful; but when the 
testimony we bear is at once false and rash, the evil is two-fold 
aggravated. Rash judgments are nearly always false. It is so 
easy, when one is envious or vindictive or proud, or desires to 
lessen his own failings, to be blind to the real merits of the case 
and to view with distorted vision the appearances that tell against 
the neighbor. The Pharisees judged Our Lord rashly and falsely 
on every occasion. If He sat at a feast, He was a wine-drinker 
and a glutton; if He drove out devils, He was in league. with Bel- 
zebub and wrought by his power. And even when not actuated by 
evil motives how easy it is to misinterpret actions, especially as 
we examine very frequently no more deeply than the surface and 
take things at first sight! Circumstances pointed to the guilt of 
the chaste Susanna. Benjamin, found with the golden cup in his 
possession, was seemingly a thief. Joseph had no word in his de- 
fense but the reiteration of his innocence, after the lewd Egyptian 
had shown the false evidence of his wrong-doing. And to the casual 
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observer Judith must have appeared on an errand of evil, as she 
wended her way to the tent of Holofernes to deliver her people by 
the death of the tyrant. 

Before judging, then, let us be sure that we have all the facts 
of the case, nor trust to appearances or the mere word of others. 
Let us dread to impute improper motives, but rather be inclined 
to excuse an act, if evil, on the ground of ignorance or misconcep- 
tion, or good, though mistaken, motives. When there is no defense 
possible, why not attribute the fault to human infirmity and frailty, 
for which we can well afford to make some allowance. The advice 
of St. Bernard is good: “If you can not excuse the deed, excuse 
the intention. Attribute the fault to ignorance, to surprise, to 
frailty. If the act be of so vile a nature that it can not be justified 
by any plea of that sort, attribute it to a violent temptation, and 
say to yourself: ‘If I had been so violently tempted, what now 
would I be!” 

If our charity does-not go thus far and we are unwilling to ex- 
cuse, then let our opinion, if opinion we must have, be at least well 
founded. Remember that the evil here in question is not in the 
telling of what we think of people, but in that very thinking un- 
favorably of them; nor yet in judging them, but in judging them 
tashly. And a good subject for examination of conscience for us 
all would be to investigate and see if the knowledge we imagine we 
have of the misdeeds of others squares with the facts as they 
really are, and if we have been fair in forming of them the opinion 
we have. The perfection of charity may not be demanded of us, 
but fairness that condemns only after an honest trial every man 
demands of us, even as we would have them treat us. Judge, if you 
will; but use with others the same rule wherewith you measure 
yourself. And think not that your uncharitable judgments can be 
justified because they are confined within the privacy of your own 
breast. 

Not only does the judge strive to have genuine evidence pre- 
sented to show the guilt or innocence of the accused, but he labors, 
often unsuccessfully, to exclude all such reports and testimony 
as are craftily introduced for the sole purpose of prejudicing the 
jury against him; to exclude again the record of his sins, mistakes 
and disgrace paraded out to contrast with his assertion of innocence 
and thus discredit him and mayhap condemn him in default of better 
proof. So does the Lord warn us to “hedge in our ears with thorns 
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and hear not a wicked tongue.” The wicked tongues that pick and 
snap and snarl and industriously ply a trade of cowardly mean- 
ness are those of the backbiter and the tale-bearer. These workers 
of iniquity are close relatives the one to the other, in that their 
stock in trade is the known fault of the neighbor: unfortunate 
happenings, scandalous anecdotes, blunders in speech and action, 
etc. They differ in that the former speaks for the sole malicious 
pleasure of talking and being listened to, while the latter carries 
his unholy wares backward and forward with an eye to making 
mischief among neighbors. Neither may have the intention or 
desire to lessen the character of their victims primarily, and thus 
may not be guilty of detraction proper. They do not precisely utter 
falsehoods and thereby escape the guilt of slander. But while the 
one makes evil sport of another’s failings, the other seeks with 
vulgar malice to spread misunderstandings and ill-feeling in the 
community and to stir up one against another. The latter is, of 
course, the more criminal; but he often furnishes his partner 
with material for mischief and not unfrequently produces himself 
the results of disorder and dissension. 

The backbiter is of a keenly observant, even prying, disposition. 
He has a fine, well developed scent for unsavory gossip, a good 
memory for evil, and a natural itching for retailing all he sees 
and hears that reflects on others and will provoke his hearers 
to merriment and laughter. His mind is well stored; he learns a 
great deal and forgets nothing; and no tale loses with him in the 
telling. He watches especially those whom he dislikes or against 
whom he bears ill-feeling or hatred. Any fault or blunder that he 
discovers, he blazons forth with delight. He is known far and 
wide. He is feared and detested, even while he seems to entertain, 
for “the venom of asps is under his lips.” His unfailing topic 
of conversation being other people’s foibles and mistakes, he be- 
comes to the community in which he resides a walking bill-board 
of gossip and scandal. 

The tale-bearer listens with devilish glee, and then is off to re- 
late what he has heard where it will do the most harm. This 
mischief-maker does not announce to a gaping public, like the other, 
all that he has ferreted out, but with a fine discrimination picks the 
party that should not properly be informed and desires it least. 

He cheerfully carries his Pandora’s box of trouble to a spot where 
peace and harmony have hitherto reigned, opens it, leaves it, and 
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then goes away with satisfaction in his heart. On his way, with 

a word here and a word there, he will help along the work of havoc 

and destruction wherever he espies a favorable opening; and de- 

parting, leaves behind him a trail of misery and strife. Thus are 
friendships severed, distrust engendered, suspicions aroused, etc. 

After-explanations avail little, once the seed of evil has been planted 

in the breast of the aggrieved one. By a word the harm is done; 

many words have not the power to undo it. 

Of such a one may be said what David says of his calumniators: 
“he whets his tongue like a sword, he bends his bow—a bitter 
thing—to shoot in secret the undefiled.”” He has armed himself, as 
says the Scripture again, with “a dart, a sword and a.sharp ar- 
row, whereby he ruins the peace of his neighbor and kills his own 
soul. Holy Writ declares backbiters and tale-bearers accursed: 
“the whisperer and double-tongued is accursed, for he hath trou- 
bled many that were at peace.” “The tale-bearer shall defile his 
own soul, and shall be hated by all, and he that shall abide with 
him shall be hated.” For, “the venom of asps is under their lips,” 
and their malevolent tongues rob people of the priceless treasure 
of peace. 

Being given an open enemy, one may fight. If he spreads false 
reports about us or maliciously attacks our character and reputa- 
tion directly, the law may be invoked to punish him. But here 
all is done behind our backs, in the security of our absence; and 
what is still more unfortunate, what is related of us is true and 
supposedly can not be denied. The advantage taken of us is com- 
plete, and we are helplessly thrown on the mercy of harpies who 
know no mercy. No opportunity of being heard and explaining is 
afforded us; the harm is done without our being aware, and then 
it is too late for remedies of any kind. 

Offenders as we all are, who shall one day be judged with equity, let 
us judge others as leniently as we hope the Lord will one day judge 
us, for unto us it will be measured as we shall have measured out to 
our fellowmen. Imperfect as we are, let us allow for the imperfec- 
tions of our brethren, and be not more severe on them than the just 
Judge, we trust, will be severe on us. Let us leave judgment to the 
Lord, who alone knows all things, and content ourselves with deserv- 
ing mercy by the mercy we show unto all men. When the picture of 
some human misfortune arises before us, tempting us either to pass 
judgment or to confide to others our impressions, making merry 
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at the expense of a brother or exciting against him the ill will of a 
neighbor, let us invoke the wisdom that will enable us to turn 
our eyes from the picture without to a picture within ourselves. 
And if our vision is not obscured by pride and jealousy we shall 
perhaps perceive a. trace of similarity in both images that may 
set us thinking of a pity and mercy that we shall perhaps one day 
stand in need of. “All things whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them.” This is the Golden Rule. 
It is not high spirituality or the acme of perfection in the Christian 
religion. This rule of conduct was already old when Christ came 
upon earth, and men without the light of His teachings practised it. 
Much more is expected of those who follow the divine precepts of 
the Redeemer. But this much is imperiously demanded, as thé 
very foundation of a truly Christian life, that we treat the neigh- 
bor fairly, treat him as we would wish him to treat us. 
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XXVII. CHARITY BETWEEN CATHOLICS 





BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Let us work good to all men, but especially to these who are of the house- 
hold of the faith.”—Gal. vi, 10. 










SYNOPSIS.—The international effect of the spread of the Christian spirit 
of charity by the Catholic Church. The law of charity universal—ap- 
plies with difference of degree to all our fellowmen, but especially to 
our own who are of the household of the faith. 
This charity is founded on faith as well as on love—cemented 


by common suffering. This charity does not destroy diversity of opinion 
on non-religious topics. 


Importance of the unity of charity emphasized by Our Lord and by 
the Scriptures. Catholics often fail in this duty. The harm done 
to the Church, to the cause of religion and to individuals by this failure. 

Duty of keeping Christ before us. His law, His tove; duty of help- 
ing Catholic works of charity. 


I. In Christianity, that is to say, in the Catholic Church, which 
alone out of all denominations possesses the spirit of Christianity in 
its fulness, there is no such thing as narrowness. Breadth of sym- 
pathy, largeness of mind, wideness and all-enhancing charity always 
mark the Church. Narrowness of charity was one great defect in the 
religions of old time and fragmentary sects of the present. Even 
the Mosaic religion, though divine, was not superior to it. The 
Jews were chosen by God out of all the nations of the earth and 
set apart for His purposes; they had a covenant and a revelation 
not extended to others; hence, they looked down with contempt on 
outsiders as Gentiles and unclean. The splendid civilization of 
Greece and Rome hated the outer barbarians and classed them as 
little above the beasts. Hence, the wholesale massacres in war; the 
cruelties toward prisoners of war and slaves; the absence of all 
benevolence toward foreign nations. Christianity displaced these 
sentiments of international hostility in favor of the law of love 
for all men. Through the Apostles it taught that before God 
there is no distinction of Jew or Gentile, Greek or barbarian, bond 
or free. All are brethren in Jesus Christ, and to all without excep- 
tion we owe the debt of love. According to the parable of the 
good Samaritan the stranger is a neighbor and a brother. On this 
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foundation the Church built up all races and tongues into that 
brotherhood of nations known as Christendom, and abolished the 
distinction of Greek and barbarian, freeman and slave. On the 
same principle we recognize all men, however they differ from us, 
as our brethren, created by the same God, redeemed by the same 
precious blood, called to the same salvation. It is our duty to love 
all men, though they may hate us and vilify our religion, our most 
sacred possession; it is our duty to serve them with temporal and 
spiritual service, leading them to the truth if they will let us, and 
in any case, giving them a share in our temporal goods when they 
require it, and in our prayers. 

The natural law of love, however, is not abrogated by this broader 
law of charity. Jesus Christ does not destroy the law which He 
found on earth; He fulfils it and extends it. We have to love both 
those who are near us and those who are not, for this is the com- 
mand of God. Still there is an order in charity, a natural order, 
an instructive consciousness that some have a special claim on us, a 
feeling of attraction to some in preference to others. Those who 
are nearer to us are naturally dearer. Divine charity consecrates 
that order; and while we love all men, it is right for us to show a 
proper love in different degrees to our relations, fellow citizens, 
fellow countrymen, benefactors, friends, in preference to strangers. 

Besides the bonds of blood, of nationality, of language, of similar 
education and pursuits, there is another one mentioned by the 
Apostle which ought to draw men very close together, whether it 
be considered as a natural or as a supernatural bond. Besides the 
common life we lead with others in the same household or city, 
or the same stage of civilization, we belong to another community, 
more enduring, more important, more intimate, and that is the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. We have been born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost into another family, we have all sat down in equality 
at the same divine banquet where we have been nourished with 
the bread of angels; we have all been enrolled under the one stan- 
dard of the Holy Cross; we have our own laws, our own interests, 
our own particular hopes for the future. We form a natural 

visible community in this world, and we are held together in it by 
supernatural motives and divine grace. This constitutes a most 
real, strong and deep bond of connection, and gives rise to mutual 
obligations and claims for special love and service between us. St. 
Paul lays down in the text our double duty of the broader and of 
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the more special charity: “Let us work good to all men, but 
especially to those who are of the household of the faith” (Gal, 
vi, 10). 

II. The union of hearts in affection and kindness springs from 
the unity of minds in the same belief. Faith is the foundation of 
the perfect life, and charity is its completion. If we have a devout 
faith in God, knowing Him, seeing Him in the persons of those 
whom He has made in His likeness, being mindful of what He has 
said concerning our duty to our neighbor, this faith will certainly 
blossom forth and bear fruit in the form of loving regard and 
kind deeds toward others. Nothing else but faith, the complete 
faith of the Catholic Church, can create a true and divine charity. 
There are instances indeed of benevolent and useful lives among 
unbelievers. Natural kindness of disposition and human motives 
of goodness may at times produce such fruits in individual cases. 
But faith aided by grace is alone universal enough to train large 
masses of men to unselfishness, it alone is wide enough to make 
benevolence extend beyond a man’s own immediate circle, it alone 
can inspire those heights of self-sacrifice in charity which are so 
distinctive of the Catholic Church. Charity must be founded on 
faith, else it is only humanity or philanthropy. Our love for others 
is not divine charity unless we love them for God’s sake and for 
the reasons revealed by religion; our kindness to them is no more 
than natural virtue unless it springs from the grace of God. The 
perfect Christian then requires to be united with the other mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, not only in faith, but also in love. He must 


be “careful to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” 


(Eph. iv, 3). If he be deficient in either one or the other he has 
separated himself from Christ. 

It is natural that close union in the same belief should draw men’s 
hearts together more closely. This is particularly the case between 
Catholics. Education in the Catholic religion is a complete train- 
ing of mind and heart; it goes down deep into a man’s being, and 
does not just touch the surface of his soul. It produces, therefore, 
a considerable unity of views on many subjects, common senti- 
ments and feelings, and a certain similarity of character. Not 
only that, but every Catholic has the assurance that he has so much 
in common with every other Catholic. In other denominations men 
may worship side by side and belong to the same religious body, 
yet cannot be sure that they agree on any one doctrine in the whole 
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Christian system; this is a barrier between them. But a Catholic 
man meeting another has a bond of sympathy with him, knowing 
that they have many interests in common, that their sentiments are 
identical on a vast range of the most important subjects. When 
«men are so far of one mind in Christ Jesus they easily become of 
one heart. 

Our Lord has done much for us in regard to our unity in the 
faith, by giving us the assurance of infallible guidance, the sense 
of perfect security, and the grace of union. It is for us to take care 
of that other unity of charity. This is left more dependent on our 
good will. Here we have fewer safe-guards, and must watch more 
carefully lest we fail. 

III. Common suffering is another bond of union; and this is 
a further reason why Catholics should stand together in charity. 
Even in free countries and enlightened times the enemies of relig- 
ious freedom are very numerous. The general theory may be that 
religion is a man’s own private affair, and that it should not be 
counted against him, provided that he does his duty well in his 
relations of business or public life; but there are very few Catholics 
who have never found themselves objects of suspicion or unfair 
treatment on account of their faith. In the most advanced coun- 
tries of the world you may find special political disabilities imposed 
on Catholics for the sole reason of their religion. In many localities 
bigotry has notably declined; yet even there much remains con- 
cealed, ashamed to show itself publicly, but bitter as ever and 
active in petty matters, while in other countries public persecution 
of the Church is in full vigor. Though some may not be affected 
by it, and others may seldom hear of it, bigotry still remains as a 
force that Catholics must generally take account of. 

Other men combine into societies to the injury of Catholics; the 
least we can do is to befriend one another at every opportunity. 
How hard it is for a Catholic to find himself struggling with the 
disadvantage his religion brings him, and at the same time to find 
no consideration at the hands of his fellow Catholics. Surely it is 
our duty to look out for our own, to lend them a helping hand, to get 
them employment and to strive to raise them in the world. 

Catholics may mingle in the world with other men on general 
terms, they may form part of different sets or various bodies, but 

on the whole they are regarded by the general world as a race 
apart, as belonging to a community which they consider as more 
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important than any other of their associations. There is always 
a certain shadowy recognition that the word of Our Lord applies 
specially to Catholics: that they are in the world and not of the 
world. We ought to be the first to recognize this and act upon it. 
Whenever Catholics forget this, they are exposed to very great 
perils; they lose that strength which comes from union, and they 
fall helpless into the hands of their enemies. Sometimes a great 
Catholic majority in a country forgets the bond of their common 
faith, and the great body to which their chief duty binds them; 
they think more of the less important bonds which connect them 
to various political, or commercial, or social, or national communi- 
ties; as Catholics they become disorganized and demoralized, and 
they allow a resolute minority to tyrannize over them and de- 
prive them of their most precious rights. On the other hand there 
are instances of Catholic minorities which have been welded into 
compactness by a common oppression, which, in all political com- 
binations and differences of opinion, have held firmly above all to 
union with their religious brethren, and which by their constancy 
to one principle have been victorious over the mightiest enemies, 
and have broken the power of their oppressors. “Do good 4 
especially to those who are of the household of the faith.” If 
Catholics always remembered this, the combined powers of the 
outer world could do but little real injury to them, either religiously 
or politically. 

It is not to be expected that Catholics should always be of one 
mind on all secular subjects. ‘Many men, many minds.” Char- 
acters differ so widely that a general and permanent agreement 
is not possible in anything except in regard to religious truth, and 
that only in the Catholic Church. But when we differ we should 
differ as brethren, with mutual respect and love, and recognition of 
the freedom which others have as to their opinions. It is a melan- 
choly thing to see private enmities arising from differences as to 
secular matters; it is most calamitous and unchristian when such 
things are allowed to rend the religious union of charity between 
members of the Church of Chirst. 

IV. The importance of unity among the members of the faith 
is constantly impressed upon us by Our Lord and His Apostles, 
as well as in the Old Testament. The Psalmist sings: “Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity” (Ps. cxxxii, 1). In Ecclesiasticus (xxv, 1, 2) the con- 
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cord of brethren is declared to be one of three admirable things 
approved before God and men. When we come to the New Testa- 
ment we find that charity takes a much more important place than 
before. Our Lord gave a new commandment of love unknown in 
paganism, and in its fulness not known even to the people of God. 
The Jews had heard the command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself”; but our blessed Lord proposes a higher standard to be 
aimed at, His own divine infinite love, “that you love one another 
as I have loved you” (John xiii, 34). This love, while extending 
to all mankind, was to draw into still closer union those who are 
inside the fold of Christ. It was to be a distinctive mark of Christ’s 
followers. An assurance to them of the divine favor, an evidence 
to outsiders of the divinity of the Church. “By this shall all men 
know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for another” 
(John xiii, 35). St. John restates the same truth: “We know that 
we have passed from death to life, because we love the brethren 

, we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren : 
He that loveth not abideth in death” (I John iii, 14, 16). We have 
also the tradition about the same Apostle in his extreme old age, 
that he was ever repeating, even to weariness, the same words, 
“My little children, love one another,” as being the chief law im- 
posed on us by the Divine Master. 

The early Christians learnt this lesson so well that their mutual 
love for one another came to be recognized by the pagans as their 
chief characteristic. Romans and Greeks knew nothing of love 
and mercy, they had despised such things as unmanly weakness, 
and they were astonished at the new virtues of unselfishness, 
benevolence, self-sacrifice, exhibited by the Christians. Pliny, in 
making a report to the Roman Emperor on the Christians of his 
province, has left on record official evidence of their singular 
charity. It became a sort of proverbial saying, “See how those 
Christians love one another.” 

In accordance with Our Lord’s prayer for His disciples, the 
Catholic Church has always been distinguished for the breadth and 
the intensity of her charity, and for the union of hearts among her 
members. In the religious orders, not to speak of innumerable 
private individuals, there are ever-living examples of the perfect 
union of charity and of heroic self-sacrifice for the love of others. 
As in the early days of Christianity, so now, nothing does more 
to break down the barriers of inveterate prejudice than the unex- 
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ampled charity of the Church. Many have been won from heresy 
by this alone. Asked how they were led to become Catholics they 
answer, “Because you Catholics always seem to stand together like 
so many brothers.” 

V. Unfortunately, however, it happens that the virtue which is’ 
a special characteristic of the Church is very far from being the 
characteristic of every one of her children. Charity does not come 
easy to the natural man. Our debased inclinations make war 
more attractive than peace, hatred than love. Catholics are not 
all spiritual, not all worthy followers of Christ; even when good 
they are not perfect; they are not secure against the common temp- 
tations of men, they are liable to prejudices and antipathies arising 
from their temper, or nationality, or color, or education; grace and 
God’s word do not extinguish among them all hostilities, dissen- 
sions, evil-speaking, the giving and taking of offense, conceit, con- 
tempt, and the rest. Some will look down upon others and refuse 
to associate with them; there are some who will never forgive and 
never forget an injury, even though it be some trivial and uninten- 
tional slight; jealousies arise between those who are engaged in the 
service of God, in public worship, or in confraternities, or in some 
organized work in the parish. Some wrong perhaps is done, 
some hasty word spoken; the injured party will not endure it even 
for the love of God, even for the memory of the Sacred Passion; 
injury begets retaliation, each uncharitableness leads to another, 
third parties become involved; there are sins innumerable, good | 
works are broken up, the love of God dies out, religion declines, 
Satan is triumphant. How often it happens that some trivial cause 
leads to wide-spread catastrophies of this kind because Catholics 
have forgotten the law of love! 

Few things are more scandalous and calamitous to the Church 
than dissensions among the brethren, nothing more alien from the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. St. Paul continually exhorts the faithful in 
his epistles to beware of such things. His great fear was this: 
“Lest, perhaps, when I come I shall not find you such as I would 

lest, perhaps, contentions, envyings, animosities, dissen- 
sions, detractions, whisperings, seditions, be among you” (II Cor. 
xii, 20). Elsewhere he reprehends his converts for their dissen- 
sions. “Dare any of you having a matter against another go to 
be judged before the unjust and not before the saints . . . I 
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speak to your shame . . . Brother goeth to law with brother 
and that before unbelievers. Already there is plainly a fault among 
you that you have lawsuits one with another. Why do you not 
rather put up with injury? Why do you not suffer yourselves to 
be defrauded? But you do wrong and defraud, and that to your 
brethren” (I Cor. vi). Let us bear in mind also the words of 
Our Lord about forgiveness, and remember that they apply with 
double force to those enmities which exist between brethren in the 
faith. “When you shall stand to pray forgive, if you have aught 
against any man; that your Father also who is in heaven may for- 
give you your sins. But if you will not forgive, neither will your 
Father who is in heaven forgive you your sins” (Mark xi, 25, 26). 

VI. It is one of our most important duties to help in maintain- 
ing the unity of charity among the members of the Church. To do 
this we must consider the importance of that union for our salva- 
tion, for the welfare of the Church, and for the glory of God. 
We must cultivate the spirit of charity toward our brethren for 
the sake of Christ. Under the external figure of each man we 
should see the person of our blessed Lord; we should love and 
reverence our neighbors accordingly, mindful of the words of 
Our Lord that all which we do for them we do for Him. If we 
are at enmity with them we are separated from Him. In particu- 
lar we have to bear with our neighbor, enduring his peculiarities, 
overlooking his shortcomings, putting a kind construction on 
doubtful actions, forgiving his offenses freely. And this must be 
done not only to those who do in like manner to us, but to those 
who are uncharitable, uncouth, uncivil, and who do not appreciate 
or make a return for our kindness. To do this is the real test of 
divine charity. Next, let us help our own always and in every way 
that is open to us; there is so much against them, there are so few 
to help them; on whom can they rely if not on their brethren? 
Especially we ought to help the great organized works of Catholic 
charity, schools, hospitals, missions, convents, churches, etc. In 
these days there are no longer great princes or munificent gov- 
ernments to found and carry on these great works as of old; their 
place has to be supplied by the continuous and small offerings of 
the Christian multitudes. This is one of our most important duties. 
Small though our part may be, yet we are helping by the smallest 
offering in the universal, eternal work of the Church, we are con- 
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ferring both earthly benefits and the benefits of grace on the souls 
of others, we are putting our possessions to the best and, most 
profitable of uses, we are drawing closer the bonds of charity be- 
tween ourselves and our brethren, between our own souls and 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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XXVIII. THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH TO 
MAKE LAWS 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Obey your prelates, and be subject to them.”—Heb. xiii, 17. 
“Not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of the law.” 
—Rom. ii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—Liberty the cry of the age. Men endeavor to get away from 
the wholesome restraint of all law. The right of the Church to give 
law is questioned. 

The Church is a visible, organized perfect society established by 
Christ to govern men in the spiritual order. She is independent of all 
secular power. Commissioned to teach all nations the way to heaven. 
Full authority given her by virtue of which she makes laws and passes 
judgment. Obedience a first principle among Catholics. Submission to 
religious superiors taught by Christ in word and example. Benefits con- 
ferred by the Church in the exercise of her spiritual authority. 


The present age is a very restless one. Men are growing more 
impatient than ever of restraint, and are constantly seeking to 
throw off even the last remnants of authority. Liberty! Liberty! 
That is the cry that rises wherever a mutitude of undisciplined 
men are gathered together. Laws are found too galling, and each 
one seeks to do “what seemeth right in his own eyes” (Judges 
xvii, 6). 

Even the Church established by Jesus Christ to guide us safely 
along the path of salvation amid the errors and the heresies of a 
world “seated in wickedness,” is not suffered to carry out her divine 
task, or to exercise her authority, without being challenged and 
questioned at every step. Men question her right to command, and 
to lay down laws of conduct, and would confine her power within the 
narrowest limits. 

It will be well then for us, who have to mix with all sorts and 
conditions of persons, and to listen to every kind of sophism and 
objection, to consider the grounds upon which the Church issues 
her mandates, and promulgates her decrees. 

Let us begin by observing that the Catholic Church is no de- 
partment of the state. She does not receive her commission or her 
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authority from the people. She is not even an organism gradually 
grown up of the needs of religion. No. She in no sense owes her 
existence to the industry of man. She is a visible, organic and thor- 
oughly organized moral body, established by the Eternal Son of God, 
while He was upon earth in the flesh, to rule and control and govern 
in the spiritual order, as a king rules in the temporal order. The 
Church, as founded by Christ, is a perfect society, and, therefore, 
contains within herself all that is necessary and useful for the car- 
rying out of the stupendous task laid upon her by her divine 
founder. She is (within her own sphere) independent, and stands 
in no need of any external permission or direction for what she 
does. 

Her mission is to teach the way to heaven, and to interpret and 
apply the law of God not merely to one or another favored people 
or nation, but to al] nations. “Go and teach all nations.” She is 
destined and commissioned to prepare and fit the hundreds of 
millions, subject to her, for a certain definite end, and must neces- 
sarily be armed with all the requisite means of doing so. 

The civil government exists to keep order, to secure to each 
individual his just rights, to defend the weak, to promote the in- 
terests of the whole community. And for this purpose it is invested 
with the power to establish laws and to enforce regulations that 
may be conducive to the public good. A government if deprived 
of this power would not be a government at all; and instead of 
order, license and confusion would everywhere reign supreme. If 
this be true in the case of a civil government whose jurisdiction is 
so limited, how much more so must it be in the case of a govern- 
ment whose jurisdiction like that of the Church extends over the 
entire world. 

When Our Lord established His Church He conferred upon it 
every prerogative that was necessary for the carrying out of His 
purpose. Indeed, it would be absolutely unworthy of God to estab- 
lish a society like the Church, and to place it here among men, for 
a particular and definite end, and then to refuse it the means of car- 
rying on that end. “All power,” said Jesus Christ, “is given to me 
in heaven and in earth.” And as the Eternal Father sent Him to 
earth with full jurisdiction, so He in His turn passed it on to the 
Apostles, and to those who should hereafter rule the Church in His 
place. “As the Father hath sent me [1. e., with full jurisdiction], 
so I also send you.” “Going, therefore, teach all nations” (Matt. 
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xxviii). Further, He gave them full authority, so that any man who 
refused to obey them was to be treated as reprobate. “If he will 
not hear the Church, let him be as the heathen and the publican.” 
This authority included, most undoubtedly, the faculty of creating 
laws, and of binding men’s consciences, as well as their exterior 
actions, for the decrees imposed by the Church were to be recog- 
nized and ratified by God himself. “Amen, I say to you, whatso- 
ever you shall bind on earth, shall be bound also in heaven, and 
whatsoever you shall loose on earth shall be loosed also in heaven” 
(Matt. xviii). 

Now, as to the subject matter of ecclesiastical legislation, and 
the extent to which it can go in prescribing or prohibiting—all this 
is to be determined by the Church herself, who is the supreme 
judge of all such questions, since to her alone has been committed 
the charge of the entire flock. In saying so much we must guard 
ourselves against a misapprehension. We do not mean that the 
Church can make laws and impose duties arbitrarily, as though it 
rested with her to fix for herself what she fancies, but in the sense 
that she is divinely invested with supreme authority from above, 
both in deciding questions regarding her own power, and in fram- 
ing and promulgating laws under the influence and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, who has promised to abide with her for ever, and 
to defend her from all error. 

The reasonableness of this claim is patent to all. Why, even the 
state, with all its imperfections and with no special promise of 
protection from on high, asserts its right to exercise this preroga- 
tive, and will never allow its own competence to be impugned. The 
legislature in every civilized country is constantly asserting its 
right to pass laws and to impose restrictions which it considers to 
be for the benefit and well-being of the country. It lays down 
marriage laws, regulates the liquor traffic, raises imposts, collects 
taxes, forbids the importation of goods except under certain con- 
ditions, determines the procedure of the law courts, makes certain 
offenses penal, demands a return of the individual’s income, settles 
who shall and who shall not be eligible to vote at elections, and in 
a thousand other ways proclaims its supreme authority within its 
own sphere. And, so long as it confines itself to its legitimate 
limits no reasonable man will dispute its right. It is only when it 
trespasses beyond its lawful boundaries and arrogates to itself the 
right to interfere with men’s consciences, and to prescribe laws 
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for the guidance of their conduct in spiritual things—it is only 
then, I say, that we denounce and condemn it, and refuse to follow 
its teaching. Thus, when in England, in 1534, Parliament passed 
an act declaring “the King to be supreme head of the Church in 
England, and that the Bishop of Rome had no jurisdiction at all in 
that country ;” and when, in 1547, it decreed that “henceforth com- 
munion should be received by all under the forms of both bread 
and wine,” it stepped beyond its own province; and dared to en- 
croach upon the ground occupied by the Church of God, to whom 
alone belongs the direction of men’s souls, and the administration 
of the Sacraments. Our blessed Lord very clearly laid down the 
limits of the Church and of the state, respectively, on the famous 
occasion when He confounded the Pharisees, who asked Him to 
tell them whether it was lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not? 
Jesus, knowing their wickedness, said: “Why do you tempt me, 
ye hypocrites. Show me a coin of the tribute.” And they offered 
Him a penny; and Jesus said to them: “Whose image and in- 
scription is this?’ They said to Him, Cesar’s. Then He said to 
them: “Render, therefore, to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s” (Matt. xxii, 17-21). 

Here Our Lord clearly recognizes and acknowledges both Church 
and state, and the right of each to exercise authority and to com- 
mand obedience within its own domain. The Church and the 
state exist for a special purpose, but this purpose is by no means 
the same in the one case as in the other. The state is for this 
world, and for the present life; the Church is for the spiritual and 
supernatural world, and for the future life. And just as we should 
resent it, if the Church were to attempt to impose laws as to how 
we should light our streets, or build our ironclads, or train our 
soldiers, so we should resent it, as an intolerable piece of imperti- 
nence, if the state were to attempt to regulate divine service, and 
prescribe the ritual, and to forbid belief in transubstantiation, and 
to make it a misdemeanor to use beads or to carry crosses or Agnus 
Deis, and so forth, which was actually done in Great Britain in the 
sixteenth century. 

But just as we must acknowledge the legislative power in the 
state, so long as it is restricted within its proper boundaries, so 
must we acknowledge, and indeed with much more readiness and 
gratitude, the legislative power of the Church, so long as it is con- 
tained within the much wider boundaries of its legitimate sphere. 
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Obedience to the Church has ever been considered the first prin- 
ciple among Catholics. To hear her voice, and to obey it, is to hear 
and obey Christ Himself. “Who heareth you, heareth me, and who 
despiseth you, despiseth me’—and this is the more important, inas- 
much as her commands are but the completion of the divine law, 
and are instituted to enable us to fulfil it with greater perfection 
and exactness. A few illustrations will render that patent. Take, 
for instance, the Third Commandment of God, “Remember that 
thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” Here we are ordered to set aside 
one day of the week to the special service of God. But how? In 
what manner. If left to ourselves, we might introduce the strangest 
customs, or very possibly, not pay any attention to the command 
at all. So the Church comes to our aid, and she prescribes the 
manner in which we are to observe the command of God, and to 
sanctify this one day. She bids us be present at the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, and unite with the priest, when he offers up the 
adorable Victim for the sins of the world, and especially for the 
sins of those who are actually associating themselves with Him in 
this tremendous act by their corporal and mental presence. How 
much are the faithful the gainers by this wise piece of legislation, 
and how many more “keep the Sunday holy,” by reason of it than 
would be the case otherwise. 

Or take another duty, viz., that of doing penance for sin and 
atoning for our many transgressions. “Unless you do penance,” 
says Our Lord, “you shall all likewise perish”; and again, “if any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me.” Again and again we are exhorted to acts of self- 
denial; but if the performance of this essential duty were left en- 
tirely to our own discretion it is greatly to be feared that the im- 
mense majority of us would trouble very little about it. We would 
put it off, or excuse ourselves on one plea or another, and nothing 
would be done. Therefore, the Church, lovingly intent upon our 
true interests and upon the exhortations of Our Lord, takes the 
matter in hand, and appoints both the times and the manner of our 
penance. She establishes certain days of: fast and of abstinence, 
and imposes upon all her children a strict obligation of restraining 
their appetites, and mortifying themselves, during the forty days 
of Lent, the Fridays throughout the year, and on certain feasts and 
vigils. Indeed it may truly be said that all her legislation is really 
founded upon some law of God Himself, expressed or understood. 
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If she prohibits certain mischievous books in her “Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum” it is because God obliges us to avoid the occasion 
of sin, and warns us all.against “loving the danger” (Eccl. iii, 27), 
lest we perish in it. If she puts us under a strict obligation of re- 
ceiving the Blessed Sacrament at least once a year, it is because 
He has said, “unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink 
his blood, you shall not have life in you” (John vi, 54). If she for- 
bids mixed marriages, and only with difficulty grants dispensation, 
and then only on condition that all the children of such a marriage 
be brought up Catholics, it is because God has said: “A man that is 
a heretic avoid” (Tit. iii, 10), and because He particularly warns 
us that “other foundation no man can lay but that which is laid; 
which is Christ Jesus” (I Cor. iii, 11). 

The Church could not carry out her divine commission if she 
had not full legislative powers, and her presence in the world 
would be of very little use to the great majority of men, who need 
not only the general laws enunciated by God, but much more their 
actual application to present needs and to the exigencies of daily 
life. Hence, St. Paul particularly exhorts obedience to the 
Church’s decrees. “Obey them,” he says, “that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves; for they watch for your souls as they 
must give an account” (Heb. xiii, 7, etc.). Indeed there is hardly 
anything which so distinguishes thoroughly good Catholics from 
those outside the Church as the attitude they take up toward their 
respective spiritual superiors. Among Protestants an extraordi- 
nary spirit of independence prevails; they claim the right to exer- 
cise private judgment, to interpret the Scriptures as they please, 
and to reject every enactment of which they disapprove. 

A Catholic, on the contrary, has to exercise docility and submis- 
sion, and to bring his personal judgment into subjection. His 
position in regard to the Church is that of a little child before its 
duly authorized teachers. This attitude of mind is not a matter of 
mere counsel, but of necessity. “Unless you become as little chil- 
dren you shall not enter into the kingdom of God.” Thus, we see 
that Our Lord makes it a condition of salvation. 

There are some indeed who make a grievance of this necessity, 
but they have none of the spirit of Christ, who was “meek and 
humble of heart,” and who never failed to give us lessons of obedi- 
ence, even in things most difficult. What are we, my brethren, 
compared with Jesus, the only begotten of the Father, who is as 
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truly God as He is truly man? If He, in spite of His infinite wis- 
dom and power and dignity, was pleased to be subject to His own 
creatures, and not only to those who were pure and innocent, like 
Mary and Joseph, but to evil governors and judges, how much 
more should we, who are but dust and ashes, be ready to obey the 
authority of the Church, into whose charge we have been placed by 
Christ Himself! 

Do we not claim Christ as our leader, our model and our King; 
and is His example, so much more eloquent than any words, to 
count for nothing? Are we to be proud because He is humble; 
are we to rebel because He is obedient? Or, shall we, in our arro- 
gance and impatience of all restraint, forget that we are the chil- 
dren of Him, who in obedience to His Heavenly Father was born 
in a stable; who, when only eight days’ old, began to bleed for our 
sins, whose whole life was a continuous mortification; and who 
died at last nailed to an ignominious cross. Perish the thought! 
Either let us renounce the very name of Catholic, or else curb our 
evil passions, and yield lovingly and loyally to the voice of ecclesi- 
astical authority, feeling intimately persuaded, that in that way only 
we shall prove ourselves to be the true children of God. “Who 
heareth you, heareth me; and who despises you, despises me.” 
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XXIX. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


BY THE REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Sacrifice—of adoration, of sennnien, of petition, of thanks- 
giving—the highest form of divine worship. 

II. Christ, at once priest and victim, offered to God a sacrifice of 
infinite value by His Passion and death. 

F In the Mass this sacrifice of Christ is renewed. By it we 
adore God, expiate sin, implore help for our needs, and return God 
thanks for "His mercies. 

IV. Obligation of hearing Mass imposed by the Decalogue, and, 
with more precision, by the Church. Evil effects of neglecting the duty 
of hearing Mass. 

How we are worthily to assist at the Holy Sacrifice. 


The holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the very heart and soul of the 
religion established by Jesus Christ. In it, He, the Way, the Truth 
and the Life, fulfils to the letter His promise of abiding with His 
followers even to the consummation of the world. In becoming 
man the Second Person of the blessed Trinity became the bond of 
union between God and humanity; and as religion essentially is 
man’s acknowledgment of his relation toward God, Our Lord in- 
stituted a form of worship of a character grand enough to express 
worthily the new relations established between the creature and the 
Creator, through the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption. 

What is religious worship? It is man’s expression, in thought 
and word and external action, of his dependence on the Almighty 
Creator, and of his sentiments of obedience, reverence, love and 
gratitude toward the Sovereign Master of the universe, the begin- 
ning and the end. By what may be called an instinct of his nature, 
approved by his reason, man chose the action of sacrifice as the 
most solemn, the most significant, and, therefore, the most appro- 
priate form in which to embody his worship. By offering up, or 
by consuming in God’s honor, a portion of the fruits of the earth, 
and the blood of victims, he declared in the most emphatic manner 
that the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. The smoke of 
the holocaust rose to heaven confessing more impressively than 
mere words could do: “In the beginning, O Lord, thou foundest 
the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall 
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- perish, but thou remainest; and all of them shall grow old like a 
garment, and as a vesture thou shalt change. them, and they shall 
be changed. But thou art always the self-same, and thy years shall 
not fail” (Ps. ci, 26-28). 

The poor elements of ancient sacrifice, corn and wine and the 
flesh of oxen, were more in harmony with the poverty of human 
nature than with the majesty of God. In themselves they had 
no value in His sight, and least of all, could they serve to expiate 
the transgressions of sinful mankind. The Son of God alone, in 
the person of Jesus Christ, was to offer a victim worthy of the 
Almighty, and possessing a value adequate to expiate the un- 
fathomable guilt of mankind. Wherefore, as St. Paul tells us, 
when Our Lord “cometh into the world he sayeth, sacrifice and 
oblation thou wouldst not, but a body thou hast fitted to me . 
Behold I come to do thy will, O God”; and the Apostle adds, “in the 
which will we are sanctified by the oblation of the body of Jesus 
Christ once” (Heb. x, 5, 10). Once for all, our divine Lord offered 
up for the race whose nature He had taken upon Himself, a sacri- 
fice proper to acknowledge the majesty of the Almighty; infinite 
enough to satisfy His justice for the sins committed against Him, 
and to return to Him an offering bearing a proportion to the gifts 
and blessings which have come down to us from the eternal good- 
ness and love. 

On the Cross of Calvary the immaculate Lamb of God, the well be- 
loved Son, offered for us all the great ineffable sacrifice in which 
the Father was well pleased. The completion of that sacrifice was 
proclaimed to earth and heaven by the dying words of the Saviour, 
at once both priest and victim, when He exclaimed, “It is consum- 
mated. Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

In the tenderness of His love for us Jesus devised a means 
through which the great sacrifice of the Cross, though offered once 
for all on Calvary, shall be prolonged and renewed every day till 
the end of time, and in every quarter of the earth, from the rising 
of the sun to the going down thereof. He provided that His re- 
ligion should possess a means of paying to God the supreme form 
of worship, and paying it, too, in a fashion worthy of Himself and 
of God. At the Last Supper He anticipated Calvary, and offered 
His Body and Blood under the appearance of bread and wine. Then 
He endowed His Apostles and the priests of the New Testament 
with the tremendous power to offer this sacrifice as long as there 
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shall be in this world souls to be saved through merits of His 
Passion and death. . This perpetual prolongation of Calvary, the 
mysterious renewal of the shedding of Christ’s blood for the 
remission of sins is, as you know, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
It is the greatest act of our religion. It is the pivot around which 
all the other elements of the Catholic life revolve; it is the heart 
from which the power and grace of Jesus Christ moves through the 
members of His visible body, the Church. 

Let us examine a little more closely how, in this supreme pledge 
of Christ’s love, we possess a means of acquitting ourselves of the 
four great essential duties of religion. The first of these duties, 
as we have already noticed, is to pay the homage which, as His 
creatures, we owe to the Almighty Creator of heaven and earth, 
upon whom we, and all that is, depend for our being. This homage, 
indeed, we offer in some measure when we acknowledge His 
majesty and our nothingness by a humble internal act of mind and 
heart. But it is in accord with our nature, that, as we are 
beings composed of a body and a soul, living a visible life in a 
visible world, in intimate indispensable association with our fellow- 
men, sO we require, and we are bound to give, suitable external 
expression to an inward homage. Thoughts and feelings that 
possess any vigor insist upon being translated into act and deed. 
Love and friendship, honor and respect, are never satisfied to live 
hidden away in the heart. They must make their way out, in words 
and deeds and gifts. Now the holy Mass is the legacy of Christ 
to us, by means of which we may discharge this first of our obliga- 
tions to God. Did each one of us own all the wealth of the world, 
to consecrate it to the service of God, or to consume it in a mighty 
holocaust in His honor, our offering were as nothing compared with 
the Mass. Here, indeed, is the sacrificial gift worthy of His ac- 
ceptance—that divine Son, in whom He is well pleased. On the 
altar Jesus once more humbles Himself before the majesty of the 
Father; for us, He adores; for us again He submits to the all 
holy Will; in our name He says, “Not my will, but thine be done.” 
In a mystical manner He again pours forth His sacred Blood before 
the throne of the eternal; and, infinitely more pleasing to God than 
all the songs of cherubim and seraphim, that Blood rises up with 
unspeakable efficacy, crying, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, 
the heavens and the earth are full of the majesty of thy glory.” 

The next essential duty of religion is to acknowledge our sin- 
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fulness and to endeavor to offer some expiation for it. Without the 
abiding sense of sin and unworthiness there can be no real religion 
in the soul of man. As the shadow follows the substance, so does 
a profound sense of our own guilt and wickedness accompany our 
thoughts of God’s unapproachable holiness. No matter how com- 
paratively innocent the constant sentiment of the soul that places 
itself in God’s presence is: “Against Thee have I sinned, O God, 
and my sin is always before me. Have mercy on me, O God, 
according to thy great mercy, cast me not away from thy face, 
and take not thy holy spirit from me” (Ps. ii, 50). And in this 
mood we experience the need of seeking some means to sup- 
plement our own unworthiness to reinforce our prayer, in order 
that God’s mercy may be touched in our behalf. This contrite heart 
is in itself the first step toward atonement, for a contrite and 
humble heart God will not despise. But this personal expiation has 
value only through the great atonement operated by Jesus Christ. 
He is, as St. John says, the propitiation for the sins of the world; 
He hath borne our infirmities and by His stripes we all are healed. 

Which of us can turn to God without experiencing this sense of 
guiltiness? What is it that makes us dread death but the appalling 
prospect of having to give an account of our lives to Him in whose 
sight even the angels are not pure? And as we shrink at the 
thought of that dread ordeal, we long for some powerful being to 
plead our cause. Conscious of our weakness, and convinced of 
our poverty, we know that no multiplication of penance, not even 
the immolation of our life, would adequately satisfy for the offenses 
we have committed against the Sovereign Majesty. In the Mass, 
however, each one of us has an infinite satisfaction to present to 
God for his personal account. Through it, if we will, Jesus Christ 
satisfies the divine justice for us, and invokes upon our head mercy 
and pardon. ’ 

Not for ourselves alone are the fountains of the Saviour’s merits 
available. The souls of the departed, expiating their temporal 
debt in the prison of God’s justice, can obtain solace and a shorten- 
ing of their punishment from the holy sacrifice, if we, according to 
the designs of Christ, apply His merits to them. From beyond the 
tomb comes the call of distress, “Have pity on me, have pity on me, 
for the hand of the Lord is heavy upon me.” The Lord awaits 
only our co-operation to extend this mercy to those whom He loves 
so tenderly. 
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For us, in the Mass, Jesus again stretches forth His arms 
to His heavenly Father. Over the whole earth the great high 
priest of the new and eternal Testament enters again into the holy 
of holies to plead with God for the living and the dead. Once 
again, for the sinners around the altar He raises His voice in sup- 
plication, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
The holy sacrifice will not, indeed, as you understand, directly remit 
mortal sin; for that we must betake ourselves to the Sacrament of 
Penance. But it can and will, if we avail ourselves of it, obtain for 
us the grace to repent, and the equally necessary grace of perse- 
verance. For us, too, it will obtain remission of some of the 
temporal punishment to be undergone, either in this world or the 
next, even for sin that is forgiven. In the Mass our blessed 
Lord begs for us the grace of efficacious sorrow, and God on ac- 
count of the merits and the sacrifice of His beloved Son permits 
His mercy to overcome His justice, accepts the innocent victim as 
an equivalent for the debts that we owe and never could cancel. 

A third duty of religion, which is also a necessity for salvation, 
is to beg of God the other graces that we need to fulfil His will 
and conquer temptation. If we ask properly for what we require, 
both for soul and body, we shall not ask in vain. But how shall we 
ask properly? Jesus has taught us: “Amen, amen, I say to you. If 
you ask the Father anything in my name, He will give it to you” 
(John xvi, 23). But Our Lord has not merely empowered us to 
invoke His name; He has provided the way by which we may 
enlist His personal co-operation with us, not merely to join in our 
, prayer, but to make it His very own. He, the self-same in the 
eucharistic elements and in His glorified humanity at the right 
hand of the Father, prays in our name, pleads our cause, and once 
more presents on our behalf the merits of His life and death. To 
the sacrificial petition of His divine Son, God can refuse us nothing 
that is for our welfare. 

Finally, another duty of religion is to return to God gratitude and 
thanksgiving for all the benefits and mercies that He has bestowed 
on us. Gratitude for favor and benefits is a natural impulse. And 
is not the number and the measure of God’s favors to us beyond all 
calculation? What have we that we have not received from Him? 
To Him we owe our life, and all that makes life dear. When we 
would acquit ourselves of this duty, we may say with the Psalmist, 
in despair of finding anything worthy to offer as a token of our 
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gratitude: “What shall I return for all that He has given to me?” 
(Ps. cxv). The ancient law and pagan religions piled on 
their altars all sorts of thanksgiving sacrifices. But only the 
sacrifice of the Cross was worthy of the almighty love and good- 
ness. In the Mass again Christ places Himself at our service to 
discharge this debt, to return adequate thanks to God for all the 
blessings that we have received from His almighty hand. Thus 
the sublime action of the Mass is, in every respect, the greatest and 
truest worship that can be paid by man to the Creator. Alone it 
is worthy of His Sovereign Majesty. By it the Catholic Church 
is enabled to adore the Almighty in a way that immeasurably sur- 
passes any other worship that He has received from men since the 
creation of the world. It is the living bond of the communion of 
saints. When we assist at the celebration of the divine mysteries 
we are absolved from the limitation of time and space; we unite 
with the faithful throughout the earth, we stand with Mary and 
John beneath the Cross of Calvary, we are in touch with the blessed 
in heaven, washed in the Blood of the Lamb, and with the just 
awaiting the day of liberation, with the entire Church on earth and 
in heaven, and with Jesus Christ Himself we join in the eternal 
song of adoration, praise and thanksgiving to the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, to whom be praise and glory forever- 
more. 

Since the Mass is the most perfect form of divine worship, and 
since reason and the First Commandment of the Decalogue imposes 
on us the obligation of paying honor to God as worthily as we can, 
it follows that, apart from any legislation of the Church, we should 
be conscientiously bound sometimes to assist at the holy sacrifice. 
The Church, by the exercise of the authority vested in her, steps 
in to specify and fix more precisely the bearing of this obligation. 
So she prescribes that everybody who has no reasonable ground for 
being excused shall hear Mass on the Lord’s Day, and on the great 
festivals which she herself has instituted. In order to ensure, as 
much as in her power lies, that no one shall deprive God of the 
honor due to Him, and one’s own soul of its greatest spiritual re- 
sources, she, putting forth all her authority, enforces this precept 
under pain of mortal sin. 

It is needless to dwell on the importance of this obligation. You 
have been instructed upon it from your childhood. You know that 
no one who habitually disregards it can feel himself a good Catho- 
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lic. The world at large accepts it as test of our practical faith, 
The man who is careless about going to Mass on Sunday is re- 
garded even by his non-Catholic neighbors as a poor, disloyal mem- 
ber of his Church. The neglect of this duty acts disastrously on 
the spiritual life. Faith soon begins to decline; the conscience 
grows accustomed to dwell in a state of mortal sin, and just when 
the soul is in sorest need of the grace of repentance it cuts itself 
off from the means by which that grace is readily obtained. If 
a man persists in the violation of this obligation he can scarcely 
avoid falling into other disorders. In short, the man who per- 
sistently neglects to go to Mass on Sunday, yet externally retains 
the name of Catholic, only too often becomes a _ white-washed 
sepulcher, fair, perhaps, to the eye, but within full of all un- 
cleanness. 

In order to fulfil our obligation properly and to obtain our share 
in the benefits of the holy Mass, mere bodily presence does not 
suffice. We may enter the Church, take our place among the faith- 
ful, observe a decorous behavior, stand and kneel, and rise again 
at the proper times; and even repeat with our lips some form of 
prayer—yet depart empty handed from the presence of Jesus 
Christ. For we may have been of those of whom He said: “This 
people knows me with their lips, but their heart is far from me” 
(Is. xxix, 13). Some persons assist at Mass without once 
calling to mind the nature and significance of the great mysteries 
enacted before their eyes. They believe the Church’s teaching, 
that the Mass is the unbloody sacrifice of Calvary; they would lay 
down their life rather than deny it. Yet they remain, from beginning 
to end, cold, indifferent, distracted by every worldly or frivolous 
thought that flits across their mind. If Christ had ordained that 
you could but assist once in your lifetime at Mass, how carefully 
you would prepare for it! How piously you would attend it and 
endeavor to acquire through it a full measure of mercy against the 
day of reckoning! If the memorial of Christ’s passion were cele- 
brated only at one place and at great intervals in the whole world. 
how fortunate you would consider yourself if you were able to be 
present on that occasion. But because the prodigality of the 
Saviour’s love has placed the riches of His merits within so easy 
reach we appreciate them all the less. Familiarity and routine dim 
the loveliness of our faith, and to overcome their hurtful influence 
is the first step toward hearing Mass devoutly. 
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As the priest begins the first prayers of the Mass we should put 
our mind on the nature of the great action at which we are about 
to assist. Remember, with an earnest effort of faith, that, through 
His minister, Our Lord is about to renew on your behalf His death 
on the Cross. For you He is about to offer up to God His sacred 
body and blood, soul and divinity. When the priest bends over the 
sacramental elements, Jesus will again ratify the words: “This is 
my body, this is the chalice of my blood of the new and eternal 
Testament, shed for you unto the remission of your sins.” In the 
course of the service recall the four ends for which the Mass was 
instituted. In mental union with the priest at the altar, and with 
the great High Priest present the Adorable Victim, to honor God, 
to ask mercy for your sins, to thank Him for all the benefits you 
have received. Pray for the departed souls that you once knew 
in this world, and who now look to you for relief in their suffer- 
ings. Finally, commend your cares and your necessities in the 
name of Jesus to the Heavenly Father, and in asking for favors 
observe the order recommended by Our Lord. “Seek first the 
kingdom of God, and all things shall be added thereto.” Avail your- 
self of the help of your prayer book, but trust more to the move- 
ment of your own heart. In this way will your attendance become 
fruitful to salvation; God will be pleased with your worship, and 
your soul will go forth refreshed and strengthened for its daily 
struggle through the desert of this world. 





THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 


A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 


VII. OF Justice 


Of justice Aristotle says that “neither evening star nor morning 
star is so admirable,’ Justice is a habit residing in the will, and 
disposes the just man, in regard of other intelligent and rational 
beings about him, constantly and regularly to render to each his 
own. All justice is in relation to another. It is not by justice 
that a man governs himself, but by temperance and fortitude; for 
to govern oneself means to govern one’s passions, and temperance 
and fortitude concern the passions. These virtuous habits, of 
course, are gained by acts of the will; and, when possessed, they 
are put into operation by the will. But not for that are they in the 
will. A habit is not put where it is unnecessary, and it is unnecessary 
where the power is competent of itself. Of itself the will as an in- 
telligent power is apt to rule the body on intelligent principles. The 
difficulty is the appetite getting in the way; appetite, a blind power, 
bent on other than rational gratifications. Appetite then needs to 
be disciplined by virtue. When this discipline is perfect, there is 
no longer any obstruction to the will’s right management of the 
body. Analogically, the habit or skill of bowling at cricket is not 
in the will, but in the muscular mechanism. Every youth has will 
enough to be a good bowler, but the muscles need training, and 
the nervous currents directing in a particular way. It would be a 
sarcastic remark to make of your bowler that he showed much 
good will, that he meant well, that his intentions were good. 

_Self-government is secured when fortitude and temperance are 
secured; then the will governs at home with ease. But foreign 
relations—that is, relations with other selves—involve many difficul- 
ties over and above the rebellion of our own passions; to overcome 
these difficulties the will is strengthened by the virtue of justice. 
True, as we have seen, the virtues aid, and in a manner presuppose 
one another. Whoever is master of his own passions, is thereby 
immensely improved in all his dealings with his neighbors, the man 
who is master of his anger, for instance. A meek man will not 
strike in anger. A temperate woman will not steal to spend the 
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money in drink. But though striking, stealing and other sins 
against justice are often committed under the promptings of pas- 
sion, not all sins against justice are traceable to that source. Most 
great frauds were perpetrated under the prompting of avarice; now, 
avarice is not strictly a passion; it resides in the intelligence and 
imagination. Over and above the virtues that control passion, 
then, there is room and need of a further virtue, a virtue in the 
will, for the good conduct of foreign relations. Such is the virtue 
of justice. An anchorite, a perfect solitary, as was for long years 
St. Paul the first hermit, would have no need of justice, except in 
reference to his Creator, in which relation justice passes into re- 
ligion. But the more you are mixed up with your fellowmen, the 
more you require to be just, and it is not easy to be just. 

Justice renders to every man his own. But what is his own? 
One answer—not a sufficient and complete answer, but an answer 
that goes a certain way—is, “What the law allows him, and will 
punish you for if you do not render it to him.” Justice then is 
obedience to law in all our relations with our fellowmen, and in 
this sense we call it general, or /egal justice. A just man is a law- 
abiding man; and a court of justice is a law-enforcing court. The 
law commands acts of all virtues, so far as is requisite for the gen- 
eral good of the commonwealth. Whoever thus practises legal 
justice, is a good citizen. You can not yet call him a patriotic 
citizen, for a patriot will volunteer to do for his country’s sake 
much more than the law exacts of him. Nor can you be sure that 
he is a good man, for a good man will do many acts and abstain 
from many, the omission or commission of which is not punishable 
in the courts of the realm. He may, for all you know, be another 
Shylock, who will have his “pound of flesh” out of every debtor 
bound to him by contract, regardless of “equity” (which is the 
intention of the legislator) and mercy (which is the attribute of 
God). Again, a good man is good within and without, in heart 
and in act; but your legally just man, so far as his justice is re- 
ferred to the law of the state, is good in overt act only. De internis 
non judicat praetor, the civil judge is not cognizant of purely 
inward dispositions. 

For legal justice to be any way commensurate with all goodness, 
it must be referred to the law of God, natural (in the Command- 
ments) and revealed (in Christ). In this way a drunkard is not 
legally just, because he breaks the Sixth, or whatever Command- 
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ment we take to include all temperance; nor a Catholic who 
neglects Sunday Mass, because he disregards the precept of Christ 
to love the Church (Matt. xviii, 17). On the other hand, for 
their fulfilment of the law of God, the parents of the Baptist, 
Zachary and Elizabeth, are pronounced legally just; “they were 
both just before God, walking in all the commandments of the Lord 
without blame” (Luke i, 6). When a sinner is pardoned he is said 
to be justified; that is, after having broken the law and failed in 
legal justice, he is reinstated as though he had not broken it, in 
the condition of the just who have observed the law. Legal justice, 
thus understood, includes the exercise of all the virtues, so far 
as their acts are commanded by God. It is a just virtue, or rather 
the virtue of virtues, meaning an habitual avoidance of whatever 
displeases God, at least of all that offends Him mortally. It is a 
permanent practical horror of mortal sin, that is the primary and 
essential requisite for saving your soul. He is not in a state of 
salvation at all, he is on the road to hell, who does not possess in 
some degree this general virtue of legal justice. To speak in the 
words of the Psalm (cviii), he is not written with the just. 

This general virtue, however, can not be that justice which 
counts for one of the favored cardinal virtues; for it is inclusive 
of the other three. You can not divide in this way—Maryland, 
America, New York and Connecticut. We must look for justice 
in some particular form, in which it shall be distinct from other 
virtues. So to distinguish it, let us return to our definition of 
justice. Justice we defined to be the habit of constantly and regu- 
larly rendering to other intelligent and rational beings about us each 
his own. The first of “intelligent and rational beings about us” is 
God; and God claims as “his own” our entire obedience to His law; 
thus our every sin is a sin against justice in our relation with our 
Creator; and once more, justice becomes a universal virtue. We 
will deal with this difficulty when we come to the virtue of re- 
ligion. For the present, not considering religion, nor the angels, 
whose rights we can not infringe, we will define justice in relation 
to those with whom we are visibly associated on earth. Justice then 
is the habit of rendering to our fellowmen each his own. Thus 
defined, justice is of two sorts, distributive and corrective, to fol- 
low the Aristotelian division. Distributive justice resides in the 
rulers of a commonwealth, and involves the awarding of rewards 
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and punishments to the members of the commonwealth according 
to the several deserts. When 


“The page killed the boar, 

The peer had the gloire,” 
that was an offense against distributive justice, unless we are to 
suppose the page to be indistinguishable from his master. We 
call it “favoritism” when the worthy are passed over, and the less 
worthy sought out and decorated. Favoritism is a violation of dis- 
tributive justice. When it comes to the awarding of punishments, 
distributive justice takes the name of retributive justice. And this 
is a very common meaning of the term “justice.” For this the 
multitudes clamored, rightly or wrongly, when they filled the pre- 
cincts of the Palace of Whitehall in the days of Charles I, crying 
“Justice! Justice!” for the head of Stratford. In this signification 
an English or Irish gentleman signs himself J. P. (Justice of the 
Peace). 

Still we have not yet reached the innermost core of the virtue 
of justice. Ifa deserving British officer is not knighted or made a 
peer, he can not strictly be said to have been kept out of his 
own, for peerage or knighthood never have been his. He had 
a claim that the honor should be made his, and given him, which 
claim is called by Roman lawyers a jus ad rem, a right to the thing; 
but as the honor never became his, he had not in it a jus in re, a 
right of ownership im the thing. His claim remaining unsatisfied, 
the rules of the state remain bound to attend to it; but they owe 
him no restitution, for the simple reason that what a man never 
has had can not be restored to him. We shall see presently that 
a violation of strict justice always involves restitution. Still less 
can a rogue unhanged complain that he has been wronged because 
he has not come to his own—a halter. He is little likely to com- 
plain of that; and the maxim holds, volente non fit injuria, no 
wrong is done to a willing man. Distributive justice then, and re- 
tributive justice, though it is part of the cardinal virtue, still is 
not justice in the strictest sense of the term. 

To find that sense verified we must fall back upon what Aristotle 
calls corrective justice, and Catholic divines generally commutative 
justice. The variation of terminology is due to a clerical error in 
a translation of Aristotle used in the thirteenth century. We will 
keep to the true Aristotelian phrase, corrective justice; and that we 
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will subdivide at oyr own convenience into commutative and re- 
strictive. In corrective justice, and its two species just enumer- 
ated, we shall find the genuine idea of justice. The office of cor- 
rective justice is to regulate and rectify men’s dealings with fellow- 
men, so that every man shall have what is properly his own, what 
is part or appanage of himself; shall keep it, or shall have it given 
back to him, if it has been wrongfully taken away. A man is well- 
nigh beyond instruction, who tells you that he does not know 
what his own means. However, we may point out to such a man 
that a thing may be /is own in two ways: it may be his own Jegally, 
and it may be his own by right; and consequently it may be his 
own legally and by right, or legally, but not by right, or by right, 
but not legally. A thing is a man’s own legally when the courts 
of his country will support his possession of it. A thing is a 
man’s own by right when the civil courts ought to support him 
in possession of it,* so far as the matter lies within their com- 
petence. The distinction between what the civil courts z#i/l and 
what they ought to support is founded on the assumption that not 
all law, nor all administration of law, is good; evil administration 
is conceivable, and evil ought not to be; an assumption which any 
and every party readily enough makes, when itself has the misfor- 
tune to lose the upper hand in the conduct of public affairs. What 
is a man’s own makes a sort of circle about himself. When men 
live “cheek by jowl,’ as they must in human society, these circles 
intersect; and it is important that they should intersect peaceably, 
on a good mutual understanding, without violent collision and 
fracture. This is secured by one neighbor resigning part of what 
was his own in favor of another, on condition of the neighbor so 
benefited making a reciprocal resignation. Hence a system of 
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*“A thing is a man’s own by right, when the civil courts ought to sup- 
port him in possession of it.” It may further be demanded why they ought. 
I reply, first, because the thing is necessary to the man’s existence and indi- 
vidual well-being. Secondly, because it is needed to enable him to discharge 
his social function in the commonwealth. Thirdly, because he is established 
in that possession by the will of God. Something in the same way, a gar- 
den flower requires this or that to grow up as a flower at all. Secondly, it 
requires this or that in order, in its proper place, to contribute to the gen- 
eral beauty of the garden. Thirdly, the gardener wills it to have these 
particular advantages for its purposes above named. It must be added that 
many rights are vague and indeterminate by nature, and must be deter- 
mined and particularly fixed by the civil law of the State. For further 
study of this difficult subject of rights the reader is referred to my Political 
and Moral Essays; Moral Philosophy. 
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voluntary exchange, formulated by the Roman lawyers as “I give 
on condition that you give,” “I do on condition that you do,” 
do ut des, facio ut facias. Over these voluntary exchanges com- 
mutative justice presides. Commutative justice is justice in buy- 
ing and selling, justice in all relations of debtor and creditor, jus- 
tice between workman and employer, justice in the fulfilment of 
every valid contract. When your neighbor makes over to you 
something of what was his own, something of his material sub- 
stance or something of his personal labor, he does so on the ex- 
press understanding that you make over something of your own 
in return. The carrying out of this is an act of the virtue of 
justice, strictly so-called, namely, commutative justice. Your 
neighbor, however, may, and frequently will, make over to you 
something of his own without covenanting for a return on your 
part; he is then said to give. Giving does not belong to justice 
but to some further virtue, as liberality or charity. Unhap- 
pily, men will frequently take what is not given them. This is 
theft or robbery, according as it be done by stealth or with open 
violence. Theft and robbery are punished in the criminal courts 
of the land. To the action of those courts we have referred under 
the head of retributive justice. Such justice is dispensed on public, 
not on private grounds; for the benefit of the commonwealth, not 
for the satisfaction of the individual sufferer. It is no satisfac- 
tion to me that the man who has stolen my cheese has got a fort- 
night in prison. I am not compensated by his imprisonment. I 
want my cheese back. In taking away mine without my consent 
the thief, all unconsciously, made a contract with me, what divines 
call “an involuntary contract.” Quite involuntarily on my part, he 
became possessed of the cheese; that was the first half of the con- 
tract. The second half consists in his making restitution to me of 
the cheese, or of its equivalent, voluntarily, if he will (and such resti- 
tution is a constituent element in his repentance) ; but otherwise, 
if he will not, he must be forced involuntarily to restore. Presiding 
over these “involuntary contracts” is restitutive justice, also part 
of justice strictly so called. Whenever you sin against strict justice 
you are bound to restitution. 
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THE DIVINE PRAISES 


ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


VII. “BLessep Be Jesus in THE Most Hoty SACRAMENT OF 
THE ALTAR.” 


“T am the living bread which came down from heaven; if any man eat of 
this bread he shall live forever.”—John vi, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—What the above expression, sixth in order amongst the divine 
praises, implies. Texts illustrating this. Eucharist is but another name 
for Jesus truly present on our altars. Hence duty of members of Society 
of Holy Name to rally in its defense. 

Men hungry for truth and reality. Lies and shams odious, 
especially in matters bearing on belief and conduct. If we ask for bread 
we do not want to be offered a stone; or a fish and be handed a scorpion. 
We trust to Church who holds teaching of Christ. Clearly put in gospels; 
promise in sixth chapter of St. John; institution in these synoptic gos- 
pels. Faith a condition of belief. Furnishes evidence wanting to sense. 
God can do all not involving contradiction, terms and development of 
doctrine. 

II. Power of God, acting through ministry of priests in virtue of 
supernatural law, determines presence of Christ on altar. Not a creative 
act, or descent from heaven or bringing from other places; but simply 
change—a conversion of substance of bread. Nature has its laws, so also 
order of grace. Nature furnishes bread and wine; grace body of Christ. 

May be viewed as Sacrament and Sacrifice. Effects of words 
of consecration. Sacrament permanent, not transitory. Holy Com- 
— fills man’s natural thirst for God. Vastness of God’s love 

erein. 

Eucharistic rite also sacrificial. Holy Communion personal. Holy 
Mass public and social. Is soul and center of religion. How? 

Duty of members of Society of Holy Name in relation to Holy Mass 
and Holy Communion. 


The holy Eucharist received in the form of Holy Communion, 
or offered to God in Holy Mass, “for the living and the dead,” all 
the world over, is the sun and center of divine worship. More 
honor, glory, praise and thanksgiving mount to God on high from 
it than from all other sources of worship combined. And no won- 
der, for it is Jesus Christ Himself, “true God and true man,” in 
the most holy Sacrament of the altar,” taking flesh, and offering 
Himself to His Father.” It is the mystery of Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary; it is the Incarnation, the Word made flesh, and uniting Him- 
self not to humanity in general, but to each individual in particular. 
“Tt is Jesus of Nazareth passing by on the way of human life,” 
whose very shadow can heal the blind, and lame, and devil-tor- 
mented of our race. “I am the living bread come down from 
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heaven . . ._ he that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
dwelleth in me and I in him” (John vi, 51-57). “As often as you 
shall eat this bread and drink this chalice you shall show the 
death of the Lord till he comes” (I Cor. xi, 26). “The ministers 
of God and the dispensers of the mysteries of Christ” (Ibid. iv, 1), 
i. e., the new Christian priesthood, have replaced the doomed Jewish 
altar by “the table of the Lord”; so that “we have an altar, whereof 
they have no power to eat who serve the tabernacle” (Heb. xiii, 
10). Thus we realize in our midst to-day, “through the blessed 
Sacrament,” the new altar, priesthood and sacrifices, foretold by 
the prophet Malachy (i, 10, 11). “For, from the rising of the 
sun to the setting thereof my name is great amongst the Gentiles, 
and in every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name 
a clean oblation, for my name is great amongst the Gentiles, saith 
the Lord God of hosts. In that day there shall be an altar of the 
Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt.” 

It is most fitting that we, the members of the Society of the Holy 
Name, should unite in defense of this great central mystery of 
faith. The word Eucharist is a divine name, for it is “Jesus in the 
blessed Sacrament of the altar.” We rally round the banner of the 
Holy Name in upholding the reality of the divine presence in the 
tabernacle; and in doing our best to stem the tide of blasphemy 
and profanity uttered against Jesus in the Sacrament of His love. 
Let us enter devoutly into the full meaning of what is involved in 
the sixth in order of the divine praises—the subject-matter of our 
discourse to-day. 

I. In questions of science and history, and, much more, in those 
bearing on religion, men hunger for truth and reality. Empty 
phrases, void of meaning, are but husks and chaff to a soul “athirst 
for the truth of the living God.” What to believe, and what to do 
in order to be saved, are matters of supreme importance surely to 
all and each; and yet nowhere is it so true to say, that when men 
“ask for bread they are handed a stone, or seek for a fish and are 
given a scorpion” (Luke xi, I1), as in questions of right belief 
and right action. Happily for us, the words that convey the 
great truths taught in the Scriptures and traditions about God 
and our Saviour are not mere hollow sounds, denoting the inner 
persuasion and conviction of certain men or nations; but real 
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jective realities. In no instance is this more applicable than to the 
present subject. In the great Eucharistic mystery with which we 
now deal, God hath left, as the prophet foretold, “A memorial of 
his wondrous gifts, he hath given bread to them that fear him,” 
1. é., “himself the living bread,” that was ground in the Passion— 
the grapes that were pressed and trampled into the wine—of His 
blood, and which He enjoined us to do in Holy Mass, in remem- 
brance of Him. The extravagance of love involved in Christ’s 
real presence in the blessed Sacrament, like the folly of the Cross, 
and the Incarnation, is a rock of scandal to many who, like 
those disciples who first heard of it from His own lips, “refused 
to walk with him,” 7. e., ceased to believe in Him. And yet it is 
a truth that Christ’s own words and acts have placed in Scrip- 
ture beyond all reasonable doubt. No unprejudiced thinker can 
read the sixth chapter of the Gospel of St. John, wherein this 
startling doctrine is first broached and promised, as well as the ac- 
count of its institution given by the three synoptic evangelists and 
St. Paul, without coming to the conclusion that “the holy Eu- 
charist is the Sacrament which contains the body and blood, soul 
and divinity, of Our Lord Jesus Christ under the appearance of 
bread and wine.” 

No doubt it is a “hard saying,” and like all other mysteries and 
miracles, appeals to that spiritual insight, called faith, as a condition 
of belief. As in the parallel case of the divinity of Christ, flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it, but the “Father who is in heaven. 
They “who judge according to the flesh” cannot enter into “the 
spirit and life” of the words that bring in “this bread from heaven.” 
The light to see Jesus really present in the blessed Sacrament, 
must come from above: “Therefore did I say to you, that no man 
can come to me unless it be given him by my Father” (John vi, 
65). The lamp of the sanctuary symbolizes the light of faith by 
which “the Father draws all to himself and Christ’—and helps 
us to see God, either hidden behind the veil of nature—the veil 
of our humanity, or under the elements of bread and wine. We 
leave to others the responsibility of impugning the plain words 
used by Him “who has the words of eternal life” in both the 
promise and institution of this mystery. They were never modified, 
nor explained till the world was startled by a denial of them in 
this obvious sense; and the Church was led to employ terms that 
put the mind of the Master on the point beyond cavil and doubt. 
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They are summed up by the council of Trent, decreeing that Christ 
is “really, truly and substantially present in the Eucharist,” words 
that have crystallized into the one expression, transubstantiation, 
which indicates the change or conversion of the substance of bread 
into that of the body and blood of Christ. God’s Church is the 
world’s teacher in matters of divine faith, and can, therefore, 
choose and explain her own terms. She used words not verbally 
found in Scripture to express Our Lord’s divinity, at Nice, and 
our lady’s maternity, at Ephesus; and so, too, in the present case. 

If you ask how anyone, in flat opposition to the evidence of his 
senses, can bow down and worship the body and blood, soul and 
divinity of Our Lord, under the mask of bread and wine, I can 
only say that faith supplies defect of sight and furnishes evidence 
transcending that of the senses, “Praestet fides supplementum 
sensuum defectui.” The sense of seeing, aided by telescope or 
microscope, discerns a new world hidden from the naked eye; so 
does faith in the sphere of the supernatural. Even if there were 
no illumination of the mind the conviction it inspires would enable 
the mind to assent with unerring certainty. What is not intrinsi- 
cally impossible God may do; and we have His word for it, that 
He does effect this change. To prove it impossible we should know 
adequately the inner nature and essence of the terms body and 
substance, as well as the extent of God’s power—a degree of 
knowledge utterly beyond us. All we can say is that anyone who 
reads dispassionately and devoutly the parts of the gospels and of 
St. Paul’s epistles bearing on the matter, will be reasonably satis- 
fied that this wonderful change, resulting in the real presence of 
Our Lord in the blessed Sacrament, does actually take place. This 
conviction deepens as we follow the history of the doctrine, and the 
branching devotions ever accompanying its development that mark 
this history from the Gospel age till our own. How this change is 
effected, like the other unsolved mysteries of nature and grace, 
we must leave to the power and will of Almighty God. 

II. We reverently bow our minds.in submissive faith to the 
belief that when the words of consecration are uttered in holy 
Mass the substance of the bread and wine is changed into the 
body and blood of Christ by the power of God, acting through the 
ministry of His priests. There is no creative act either on the 
part of God or man. It is blasphemy to say that in the Mass “the 
priest makes his god and eats him.” We show God’s gift in the 
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Eucharistic food, as in all others. Our Lord’s sacramental pres- 
ence does not imply His descent from heaven, nor His being 
brought to the altar from any place, nor the annihilation of the 
bread, nor a fresh creation of Our Lord’s body; it implies only a 
change or conversion of substance. Our Lord’s glorified body, 
somewhat like a spirit, is not subject to laws of space and time. He 
is not in the host “circumscriptively,” as is said, 7. e., subject to its 
dimensions. He is there sacramentally. He has chosen the species 
and sensible appearances. They both mark and mask His presence. 
When they are moved, He is moved. When they are reverenced 
or treated disrespectfully so is He. Sacrilege, as St. Paul tells us, 
lies in our not distinguishing or discerning the body of the Lord, 
“He who eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself, not discovering the body of the Lord” (I 
Cor. xi, 29). 

We say of nature that it is the vesture of God; we say the same 
of the sacramental species. They condition and mark His wonder- 
ful sacramental presence. The accidents of bread remain as a 
reality when their substance has gone; for the Sacrament must 
have them as an external sign. Their existence, no doubt, is a 
miracle. The Eucharist has a philosophy, a history, a poetry all 
its own; and yet as a truth of faith it is logical and consistent, 
and bears the closest mental scrutiny. It is as clear and logical in 
expression as any other revealed truth. For the supernatural has its 
order, its laws, its sequence of cause and effect, as well as the 
natural. Nowhere do the two orders blend and cross more than in 
“the blessed Sacrament of the altar.” 

Nature furnishes the bread and wine, symbols of love, from 
the union of so many grains of wheat, and the presence of so 
many grapes; whilst grace contributes the richest and rarest gifts 
in God’s treasury. Nothing less than the body and blood, soul 
and divinity of His Son. Thus, elements that in nature most stimu- 
late bodily growth are made, in grace, the main vehicle of spiritual 
growth. Unlike other Sacraments, the matter and form disappear, 
but the Sacrament remains in the emblems of the bread and 
wine. Like Christ Himself, it had its types and figures in the 
old law, such as the tree of life, the pascal lamb, the manna, the 
loaves of proposition, the food of Elias in the desert, the various 
sacrifices of the old law; and in Our Lord’s own day, the change 
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of water into wine at Cana, and the miraculous increase of the 
loaves and fishes. 

III. The blessed Sacrament may be viewed in a double light, 
inasmuch as it is both sacramental and sacrificial. As a Sacrament 
it has the usual three essentials, the outward sign, in the bread 
and wine; the inward grace, in its communication of the very au- 
thor of grace, Christ Himself; and lastly, divine appointment as 
clearly stated in the narrative of the last supper; and in Our 
Lord’s previous promises to grant men this gift. 

Once the magic words of consecration are pronounced, the same 
effect, by a law of the supernatural order, takes place as when they 
were first uttered by Christ, at the last supper. The body of the 
Lord lies on our own altars. It is no visionary or subjective pres- 
ence created by the faith of the onlookers or the communicants ; 
but the real objective reality, that on bended knees, we adore in 
the host. This real presence persists as long as the outward ele- 
ments remain in their integrity. The ancient dove-shaped taber- 
nacles in which it was reserved for the sick and dying, and the 
custom of carrying it away for the use of anchorites and others, 
attest the belief of the Church in Our Lord’s abiding presence in 
the “blessed Sacrament of the altar.” The ever-growing pomp and 
splendor of the ritual accompanying its cult, and the many devo- 
tions to which it has given rise, bear the same testimony. Daily 
Communion, 1. e., incorporation with Jesus Christ—the nearest ap- 
proach to living a divine life—the full realization of man’s craving 
for God and of God’s for man, was the rule of the early Church, 
as a return to it is the express wish of the head of the Church 
to-day. Great as is the capacity of the human heart for love, broad 
and deep as are man’s views of God’s power, he could never have 
conceived such a stretch of infinite might and love, as are involved 
in the Eucharist. Surely the Church, the guardian of the Eucharist, 
may say, “There is no other nation so great that hath God’s so nigh 
them, as our God is present to all our petitions” (Deut. iv, 7). 

The vastness and complexity of the material universe crush and 
awe us into a profound sense of our weakness and littleness; but 
the immensity of God’s love, shown in the Incarnation; and its 
continuance, the Eucharist, lift us up to a sense of our spiritual 
grandeur, and the lofty estate from which we fell. The Eucharist 
is God seeking His own again—bringing back, by the very violence 
of love, His erring children. Our souls are from God, our bodies 
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from nature; and in Holy Communion God unites Himself to us 
in both. It is the absorption of the human back again into the 
divine, whence it sprang. The change that Holy Communion 
works even in world-tried souls, the straining toward God—the 
ever-flowing stream of prayer and praise and silent worship, issu- 
ing from the lips and hearts of myriads all the world over, at all 
hours of day and night—quickened and braced and tuned by the 
silent and lonely occupant of our tabernacles, clearly show all this. 
More than others does it behoove us who may be called knights 
defenders of the Holy Mass, to glorify, honor and revere Christ. 
God and Lord, under His Eucharistic name and titles; and be 
ever ready to cry out, with deep faith and love, in answer to the 
blasphemies pronounced against the Real Presence: “Blessed be 
Jesus in the most holy Sacrament of the altar.” 

But the Eucharistic rite is not merely sacramental; it is also 
sacrificial. Not merely is it Holy Communion, the great Sacrament 
of personal union and sanctification, it is the Holy Mass, the great 
solemn sacrifices publicly offered to God by men as a body, to 
carry out the four great duties we owe to God of adoration, thanks- 
giving, satisfaction and petition. It is the sun and center of our 
religion. All our main doctrines and devotions revolve round it. 
From the last supper onward it ever has been, and will be the cen- 
tral rite of Catholic worship. The Church at her Lord’s bidding 
will never cease to “do this in remembrance of him,” and thus 
“represent his death till he come.” 

It has been ever deemed an essential part of religion to testify 
to the supreme dominion of one’s god by a sacrificial rite. Man’s 
needs, and God’s rights, required it. Merely internal sacrifice was 
deemed insufficient. The highest and most cultured, as well as the 
lowest and most ‘degraded, nations offered sacrifices. Sacrifice, 
therefore, is not an outgrowth of savage fear or terror, but the relig- 
ious instinct, inherent in rational nature, taking the form of some 
outward offering—whether holocaust, thank offering, peace offer- 
ing or sin offering. 

The Mass was prefigured in the sacrifices of the old law. It 
replaced them, inasmuch as it was their completion and fulfilment. 
The earliest Christian writers ever speak of it as verifying the clean 
oblation, which, according to the prophet Malachy (i, 11) should 
be offered “from the rising of the sun even to the going down of 
the same.” 
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Where the Church of Christ is, there Mass is said. It is her 
very life and soul. It is her “liturgy,’ her work on earth—her 
raison d’étre; for in and through the Holy Mass is God worshiped 
and man sanctified. 

No wonder that the power of hell is ever centered on the aboli- 
tion of the great Eucharistic sacrifice of the Mass. All persecutions 
aim at this. Hatred of Church is mainly seen in efforts to cor- 
rupt, degrade, banish or slay her priesthood, and thus hinder the 
daily sacrifice and reception of Holy Communion. 

It is for us, lovers of Christ’s Church, defenders of His Holy 
Name, to prove our appreciation of this great gift of God, the 
Eucharist; to approach it frequently in Holy Communion, and as- 
sist at its celebration, reverently and devoutly, in Holy Mass. Thus 
shall we verify how sweet the Lord is and feel drawn to repeat 
frequently and fervently, “Blessed be Jesus in the most holy Sac- 
rament of the altar.” 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
XIII. THe Mentat OPERATIONS 


There is no immunity from spiritual contagion or infection, nor 
will there ever be discovered a serum the application of which will 
act as a preventive against moral or intellectual disorder. The 
individual holds his destroying in his own keeping, and from him 
alone ultimately must come self-preservation. Being, however, 
social by his nature and born into the society of his fellows, for 
some portion of his career he is entitled to assistance. This help 
he should find in the bosom of his family, should expect from the 
hand of parents and immediate kin; but this failing he has only 
the state or the institution to appeal to. How unsolicitous govern- 
ment, municipal or otherwise, is, calls for no proof. 

In this country, where everyone is as good as another, and where 
everyone has the right to liberty and happiness, how few institu- 
tions have not been assailed by reproach and accusations so ap- 
palling and so frequently justified that every honest man trembles 
for the fate of the poor and the young and the infirm who pass 
days of agony behind walls not too deaf to hear, but alas too im- 
potent to tell of the tragedies enacted between them. It were vain 
to demand what pedagogy presides over such horrors. Yet peda- 
gogy of some kind there must be—some kind of explanation of the 
child. However, startling as the revelations have been, they may 
be paralleled by atrocities of another nature, just as calamitous in 
results. 

It is a savage act to starve the body and to mistreat it, and so 
bar the mind behind the locks and gratings of idiocy, but is it a 
much less barbarous deed to mislead the intelligence, drive it down 
paths of error and force it to drool out judgments that are but fal- 
lacies and ratiocinations without logic? Intellectual training is very 
deficient and very meager, if the intelligence itself is not under- 
stood, if its nature and its operations are misrepresented. If it is 
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stripped of its spiritual nature what are its most consummate 
achievements but a pyrotechnic display, or its most intricate work- 
ings but traveling down blind alleys and gropings in the dark. 

Give an erroneous impression of the intellectual fabric and what 
is the use of rules and systems and method? There can be abso- 
lutely no mental cultivation worth the while if the, very essence of 
all intellectuality is distorted by meaningless terms, terms contradict- 
ing all tradition and the common sense of the race. As far back as 
anything like philosophic system goes, mental operations have been 
considered as the functions of a faculty rooted in a spiritual sub- 
stance called the soul. The nature of this soul has been inferred from 
the nature of these operations. It has been perceived that they tran- 
scend in their power—these operations—all the activity of matter. 
Matter has never been known to possess in any of its agencies the 
capability with which an idea is endowed. Matter impedes matter. 
Thought is never an obstacle to thought. 

Much labor has been expended in the effort to pull down the “ni 
to the level of mere material beings, but expended in vain. No 
reasoning, however subtle, has dislodged this truth from its per- 
manent and impregnable position; that intellect lives in another 
order of existence and is only allied to matter because of the won- 
derful union existing between body and soul. It has long ago been 
said, and it is still admitted, that “to be a man is not to eat, drink 
and sleep, is not to build houses and cities, to ascend in space nor 
fly over the surface of the earth behind a cloud of smoke. The 
animal does all that better than man; the bird, the smallest gnat, 
could instruct our best aeronauts and surpass our locomotives in 
swiftness.” 

What is it then that makes us men and leads us to regard the 
name of animal as a reproach? Every one answers: It is reason, 
it is intellect. But is it intellect or the use that is made of it, which 
places us at an immeasurable distance from the brute? The latter 
is perfect in its kind, because it is all that it can be. It uses freely 
the faculties it has received and never buries any of its talents. If 
man neglected the sublime gift of intellect, or what is worse, if 
he abused it, he would sink beneath the animal. To be a brute with 
the power of not being so, is to be more a brute than the brute 
itself. We are men then only so far as we are guided by reason 
and make use of our intellect. Thus far the Abbé Martinet more 
than half a century ago. 
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In the same vein other authors have written more than twenty 
centuries ago, and the same thought will be expressed by the lips 
and pens of men until “the last syllable of recorded time.” In the 
pedagogical function, which undertakes the formation of the mind 
of the youth, this first fact must be steadily kept unobscured. It 
must take cognizance of the processes of human mentality. 

There is one soul in man and one only. There is one mind in 
man and one only. One will in man and one only. To contend for 
more is simply to break up man’s conscious individuality; that is, 
man’s personality. Man’s will operates in two directions, in the 
direction of desire or of loathing, in the direction of hatred or love, 
in the direction of attraction or repulsion. This will has been called 
a blind faculty. It can accept or refuse only what is presented to 
it by the intelligence and it can accept only what is evidenced to 
it as good and reject only what is offered to it as not good. 

This is not theory nor conjecture, but is fact. Just as surely as 
there is an outside region; that is, a region outside the mind, teem- 
ing with realities, so within each man there is an expansive ac- 
tivity alive with happenings just as stubbornly real as all other 
phenomena. Not to-day for the first time has it been said that what 
the eye does not see the heart does not hunger for. But to-day is 
repeated what has been said since the beginning, that what the 
intellect does not flash upon the will, the will has no craving for. 

The object of the will is good. There is a good which is becom- 
ing and comfortable to right reason, and a good which may give 
pleasure to an appetite, and a good useful which is conducive to 
the attaining of another good. It is the duty of the intellect to offer 
to the will a good which meets the principal longing of a being, 
or which meets a secondary longing without injury to the principal. 
It belongs to the intellect to distinguish between a true good and 
an apparent good, which apparent good may be fraught with 
unmistakable evil for the best interests of the individual. It is be- 
cause of this obligation resting on the intelligence of man that 
cultivation of the intellect is indispensable. As the mind directs, 
the will will choose generally. 

In considering this spiritual appetite of man it must always be 
remembered that while the will has the final decision it is always 
in a large measure under the influence of the light which the in- 
telligence sheds upon the objects of its choice. The food of the 
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intelligence is truth—it is made to know the truth and the posses- 
sion of the truth in its chiefest inheritance. 

It would seem that pedagogy has its office clearly mapped out. 
It must prepare the mind for the reception of the truth, and it 
must nourish the mind upon truth, and upon truth only. The 
last operation of intelligence is reasoning. It begins its activity 
by impressing upon itself the mental images of the things with 
which it is environed. It combines those images and shapes con- 
cerning them—judgments. It compares judgments, and from this 
comparison it deduces other judgments, and in this inference is its 
ultimate performance or ratiocination. 

The mission of pedagogy is difficult, but by no means obscure. 
Teach clearness of ideas, accuracy of statement and logical com- 
parison and deduction, and the mind is in possession of a training 
which ought to lead to fortunate results. Prepared after this 
fashion the intellect, as it develops, will find itself apt to admit 
what is true and discard what is false. It has the whole world of 
history, the whole world of science, the whole world of experience 
to investigate; but the history must not be a tissue of falsehoods, 
and the science must not be guesses or fiction or distorted; and the 
experience must, as much as possible, be kept aloof from whatever 
may darken the mind, weaken the will or degrade the senses. 


XIV. THE WILL 


It was impossible to mention the mental operations without mak- 
ing some allusions to the will of man. There has been the same 
refusal to acknowledge the old-time view of this faculty as there 
has been to admit what seems to be the universal verdict concerning 
the soul itself. About the reasons for all human activity Aristotle 
discourses as follows: “All agents, in whatever they do, act in 
some things not of themselves, and in some other things of them- 
selves. When their performances are not of themselves they are 
influenced sometimes by chance, sometimes by necessity. Hence, 
all involuntary deeds are either chance ones or proceed from na- 
ture, or are compulsory. But the things of which men themselves 
are the cause spring from habit or from desire, which desire is 
sometimes directed by reason, sometimes not. Man’s will is the 
desire for good as approved by reason, for no one is anxious for 
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anything unless he esteems it as good. Desires that are unreason- 
able, desires in which reason has no share, are those that are oc- 
casioned by anger or cupidity. Thus there are seven causes for 
the doing by man of everything that is done; they are: “Chance, 
violence, instinct or nature, the semblance or reality of some good, 
anger, lust or any kind of greed” (Rhet, 1. i, c. 10). 

This assertion of the philosopher has been rejected by some, but 
it seems to accord with reason and experience. In fact, it is in the 
power of every seriously thinking man to test the value of this 
opinion, which certainly has the merit of lucidity. The system of 
psychology, as it is understood by those whose conservatism has 
made them rally under the scholastic standard, has always con- 
sidered the will as a rational appetite. That it is an appetite of 
some kind there is apparently no reason to doubt. That it is in- 
fluenced by reason would seem to be a foregone conclusion. 

Here the question arises, if it be a reasonable appetite, if it be 
a desire that will not awaken except reason presents it with acceptable 
and wholesome food, how is it that men make such a mad fight 
for things that harm, things that degrade, instead of for things 
which improve and elevate? Our answer is that the reason of the 
individual has not been sufficiently enlightened as to what is real 
and what is seeming good. Another reason is that though the 
mind may show what is good and what is bad, what is profitable 
and what is dangerous, the will is dominant, and in spite of reason 
may select what it pleases. Our greatest prerogative is freedom 
of will. It is this liberty that has been the cause of all the evil as 
well as of all the good which has visited humanity. 

The experience of every man is that no matter how illuminated 
his will may be by the light of reason or of faith, his will is the 
final arbiter, and may and can follow that light or turn his back 
upon it just as he pleases. He sees the best and goes after the 
worst, he beholds the highest and he pursues the lowest, his reason 
teaches him wisdom and he plays the fool. What is the reason he 
so often wills perversely? The reason is not that he desires harm 
for himself and for those dependent upon him—were that his wish 
he would be a degenerate of the blackest description—but his 
anger or his lust nullifies all the warning of his intelligence, and 
the present good of a baser kind distorted by the medium of his 
passions bulks so largely and splendidly before his vision that he 
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rushes after the will-o’-the-wisp illusions, and so sinks instead of 
soaring. 

A preacher has said truly that a man in the culmination of a 
blinding passion, knowing that the minute his desires would be 
gratified he would be precipitated headlong to perpetual doom, 
would not care for the consequences, but would sacrifice an eternity 
of happiness merely for the satisfaction of a sensual or other un- 
righteous moment. It has been so through all history. It has been 
so since the first prevarication—it will be so until the end. How 
clear all this is pointed out in Holy Writ! How manifest it was to 
the mind of St. Paul! When he spoke in his humility of his miser- 
able condition which prevented him from being “dissolved and 
being with Christ” he tells us that “lest the greatness of the revela- 
tion should lift me up, there was given me a sting of my flesh, an 
angel of Satan to buffet me,” and then makes the confession that 
all men have to make: “I know that there dwelleth not in me that 
which is good. For to will is present with me; but to accomp- 
lish that which is good I find not. For the good which I will I 
do not, but the evil which I will not, that I do. I see another law 
in my members, fighting against the law of my mind and cap- 
tivating me in the law of sin, that is in my members. With the 
mind I serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin” 
(Rom. vii, 18-25). 

From all this it is not to be inferred that the will is not the 
source of man’s responsibility, it is not to be inferred that a fight 
is unnecessary, that a struggle is useless, that the evil can not be 
overcome. Such a view would be rank heresy. Our strength lies 
in the very freedom of the will, and because one is free he can 
conquer, he can subdue all the desires which make for iniquity. 
This very freedom of the will has made men pure and just, and 
righteous and strong, against everything which goes counter to 
the mandates of the Lord. He has made a compact with tempta- 
tion and no one will be tried beyond his strength. The same great 
Apostle, the same who passed through the river of the fire of all 
tribulation, exclaims: “I am filled with comfort. I exceedingly 
abound with joy in all our tribulation. In all things we suffer 
tribulation, but are not distressed; we are straitened but are not 
destitute; we suffer persecution, but are not forsaken; we are cast 
down, but we perish not. For which cause we faint not, but 
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though our outward man is corrupted, yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day. He saith to me: “My grace is sufficient for 
thee, for power is made perfect in infirmity. Gladly, therefore, 
will I glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may dwell 
in me.” 

All this is something to make the pedagogy of the day stand 
aghast. In all its pharmacopeeia has it a drug to alleviate this 
mortal pain, has it a medicine to heal all or any of these wounds? 
If not, what is its purpose or its use? What does it claim to do 
for the will of man? If it puts forward no claim then it avows 
itself incomplete, inefficient, and unfit for the task committed to it— 
for the task it boasts it is able to fulfil. If pedagogy insists upon 
anything at all it insists that it comes as a benefactor of the race. 
Aristotle says that some of men’s actions are the products of 
chance. Pedagogy in presence of chance is powerless. He pro- 
tests that at times human activity is set in motion by compulsion 
or by uncontrolled tendency of nature. Again, what part does 
pedagogy play on this particular theater of human causality? 
Habit or custom is another stimulus of men’s deeds. Does 
pedagogy instil any other habits or create any other customs than 
those of intellectuality? Good or happiness is constantly eliciting 
this or that act from the human will. 

How far does pedagogy pretend to expound the true nature of 
good or of essential happiness? Even were its enlightenment on 
this prime mover of all voluntary acts as bright as the meridian sun, 
how much would it contribute toward leading the will, or to 
training the will, that it would choose rather the narrow and bleak 
road of self-denial than the primrose path of dalliance. 

The strength as well as the weakness of the will lies in habit. 
If habits are good, the will is strong in the proper sense of the 
word strong. If habits are bad, then the will is tossed about by 
the wind of every doctrine, and instead of being the dominant is 
the serf faculty of the individual. What the will needs is principles 
that are eternal in their wisdom and their origin. Nor is this all. 
Mere instruction, now that so many splendid maxims have forced 
their beauty upon the race, is not enough. These may capture the 
mind, but they do not take captive the will. Therefore, the will 
needs an auxiliary potent to help it over the many stiles it encoun- 
ters. That assistance is not within the gift of man, that assistance 
is found in the Omnipotent only. He comes with His grace, and 
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His grace is sufficient for all things. Pedagogy unassisted can not 
give it. So the conclusion is forced upon all educators that 
pedagogy without religion is a rotten hose that can not put out a 
fire,.a punctured life-preserver which can not keep a drowning 
man afloat. It is the flimsiest of pretenses and an insult and an 
injury to all whom it endeavors to befriend. 
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ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Congregation of the Council. 


Permission has been granted to send intentions, with 
their stipends, to apostolic delegates of eastern coun- 
tries for distribution among the priests of their delegation. 

Permission has likewise been granted to superiors of 
religious communities to send intentions to their subjects. 

These permissions were approved by His Holiness on 
September 9, 1907. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


1. Many indulgences, plenary and partial, are granted 
to the arch confraternity of nocturnal adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. | 

2. The indulgences granted by Leo XIII to all the faith- 
ful who daily consecrate themselves to the blessed Mother 
of God, using the form of consecration composed by 
blessed Grignon de Montfort, are confirmed by Pius X. 

3. Three hundred days’ indulgence granted to all who 
piously recite the ejaculation “Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, 
model of the priestly heart, have mercy on us.” 

4. To the members of the community of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, and to all those dwelling in the institutions 
of this community, an indulgence of three hundred days is 
granted as often as they recite the ejaculation, “Oh, most 
pure heart of Mary, I trust in thee.” A plenary indulgence 
is likewise granted once a month upon the usual condi- 
tions to all mentioned above who accustom themselves to 
the daily recital of this ejaculation. 

5. An indulgence of three hundred days each time may 
be gained by all who recite the ejaculation, “Our Mother 
of Lourdes, pray for us.” 
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From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


The Congregation was asked whether it was lawful 
(1) to place electric lights on the altar of the. Blessed 
Sacrament, either around the tabernacle or in vases 
(floral) between the candlesticks? 

(2) Whether it was lawful to surround the statues of 
the Sacred Heart or of the blessed Virgin with electric 
lights; either in the form of a radiant crown, about the 
head, or of the moon about the feet, or to feign fiery 
tongues by means of red lamps around the heads of the 
statues of the Apostles? 

(3) Whether it was permitted to substitute electricity 
for candle light in the lamps that hang before the Blessed 

_ Sacrament; before the sacred relics, or before the images 
of the saints? 

The answer was as follows: 

Electric lights are forbidden not only with the wax can- 
dles upon the altar, according to the decree of May 16, 1902, 
but also in place of the candles or lamps that burn before 
the Blesssd Sacrament, or before the sacred relics, or be- 
fore the images of the saints. For other portions of the 
church electric light may be permitted with the consent of 
the Ordinary; provided there be no theatrical display. 
This is the sense of the decree of June 4, 1895. 


From the Vicariate of Rome. 


Condemnation of the modernist periodical, Nova et 
Vetera, published at Rome by the International Scientifico- 
Religious Society. 














CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
A CASE OF RUBRICS 


Father Paul, a young priest, is assigned to a parish where it is 
the practise for the sisters to wash the altar linens. Among these 
linens are the purificators and corporals. In the seminary it was 
taught that certain of the altar linens ought to be washed only by 
a man in sacred orders, and Father Paul remembers having taken 
his turn at this work after he had received subdeacon’s orders. He 
desires to know whether it is only a pious practise for a man in 
sacred orders to wash the purificators and corporals, or whether 
there is any strict obligation for a priest or major-order man to 
wash them, or may they be turned over to the sisters together with 
the rest of the church linens to be washed and repaired by them. 

Answer. I. The purificators, corporals and palls, when soiled, 
must be washed by a priest or deacon, or at least by a subdeacon. 
It is not lawful to give them to any one else, even to religious 
women, until they have been first washed, at least once, by a man 
in sacred orders. This is of strict obligation, and by no means 
a mere pious or becoming practise. 

1. The third part of the decree of Gratian, in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici, treats “de consecratione.” Distinctio I, canon 40, 
prescribes how the altar linens shall be washed. “Pallas 
vero, et vela sanctuarii, si sordidata fuerint ministerio, Diaconi 
cum humilibus ministris intra sanctuarium lavent, non ejici- 
entes foras a sanctuario: et velamina Dominicae mensae ab- 
luant: ne forte pulvis Dominici corporis male decidat. Sindonem 
vero non foris abluant: et erit haec operanti peccatum. Idcirco- 
intra sacrarium ministris praecipimus haec sancta cum diligentia 
custodire. Sane pelvis nova comparetur, et praeter hoc nil aliud 
tangat. Sed nec ipsa pelvis velis apponatur lavandis, nisi quae ad 
Dominici altaris cultum pertinent. Pallae altaris solae in ea 
laventur, et in alia, vela januarum.” In this canon, therefore, it is 
commanded, and not merely recommended, that the altar linens, 
when soiled, be washed by a deacon, assisted by clerics of lesser 
degree, a Diacono cum humilibus ministris; which does not mean 
that the clerics of lesser degree than the deacon may themselves 
wash the altar linens, but that they are to assist the deacon in the 
performance of this ministry. This canon of the decree of Gratian 
contains some prescriptions that have since been abrogated by the 
general practise obtaining in the Church. Thus, for example, the 
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canon ordains that the linens shall be washed within the sanctuary, 
and that they shall not be removed from the sanctuary. Also that 
the altar cloths are to be washed in the same way as the other 
linens. But the general practise of the Church, abrogating cer- 
tain of the provisions of this fortieth canon of Gratian’s decree, does 
not extend to the washing of the purificators, corporals or palls, 
which must still be washed by a man in sacred orders. This ap- 
pears from repeated answers of the Congregation of Rites. Again, 
in the rite of ordination of a subdeacon, as contained in the Roman 
Pontifical, the bishop admonishes the cleric, whom he is about to 
raise to the office of subdeacon: Subdiaconum oportet pallas altaris 
et corporalia abluere. According to a decision of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, September 12, 1857, this washing of the purificators, 
corporals and palls, since it is enjoined by the Roman Pontifical on 
the subdeacon, as one of the duties of his office, may not be com- 
mitted to any persons not in sacred orders except by the Roman 
Pontiff himself. 

2. The purificators, corporals and palls must be washed by hand, 
and not with instruments or by machinery. It is not required that 
they should be altogether clean, when they leave the hands of the 
subdeacon, or that they should not be washed again, but neverthe- 
less, the cleansing that they receive at the hands of the subdeacon 
should be a real washing, vera ablutio. According to the rubrics 
found at the beginning of the Missal, de defectibus (tit. x, n. 12), 
the corporals, purificators and palls should be washed three times, 
and each time, according to the common opinion of the rubricists, 
in fresh water. But these two extra washings are not considered 
preceptive, but only commendable, while the first washing is of 
strict obligation. This is evident, the rubricists say, from the 
canon of the decree of Gratian, as well as from the Roman Pon- 
tifical, both of which prescribe only one washing. 

3. According to the decree of Gratian these linens are to be 
washed intra sanctuarium. The general practise of the Church, 
as well as the interpretations of the rubricists, take these words as 
meaning that these linens are not to be washed in the houses of 
the laity. 

4. The linens are to be washed in a bowl or basin reserved for 
this sole purpose, and are never to be washed with any household 
linens. The words of the canon are explicit: Sane pelvis nova 
comparetur, et praeter hoc nil aliud tangat. Sed nec ipsa pelvis 
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velis apponatur lavandis, nisi quae ad Dominici altaris cultum per- 
tinent. Pallae altaris solae in ea laventur, et in alia, vela januarum, 

5. The water used at least for the first washing must be poured 
into the sacrarium, according to the canon. 

II. It is never lawful for sisters or other religious women to give 
the linens the first washing. In the office of St. Soter, as found in 
the Breviary for April 22, it is stated that the saint ordered that 
women of religious orders should not touch the altar linens, 
“Soter sancivit ne sacrae virgines vasa sacra et pallas attingerent.” 
The decree of Gratian, distinctio XXIII, canon 25, says: Sacratas 
Deo foeminas, vel Monachas, sacra vasa vel sacratas pallas penes 
vos contingere et incensum circa altaria deferre, perlatum est ad 
Apostolicam Sedem: quae omnia reprehensione plena esse et vitu- 
peratione, nulli recte sapientum dubiwm est. Quamobrem hujus 
sanctae sedis auctoritate haec omnia vobis resecare funditus quanto 
citius poteritis censemus. Et ne pestis haec latius divulgetur, per 
omnes provincias abstergi, citissime mandamus. 

The same is gathered from the response of the Congregation of 
Rites, September 12, 1857. The Congregation was asked: “Utrum 
moniales seu piae foeminae vitam communem sub regula degentes, 
possint cum licentia Ordinarii abluere corporalia, pallas et purifi- 
catoria?”’ The Sacred Congregation answered: Negative. 

This prohibition, however, affects only the first washing. 

It is becoming that the second and third washing also should 
be done by a man in sacred orders, but it is not obligatory. There- 
fore, after the purificators, palls and corporals have been washed 
once by a person in sacred orders, there is no prohibition against 
handing them over to the sisters or other religious women, who 
will wash them again and iron and repair them. 
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Exempel-Lexikon fiir Prediger und Katecheten. herausgegeben von P. 
Scherer, O.S.B. Dritter Band. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

This magnificent volume of the Library for Preachers has been issued in 
a more thorough form by Father Johannes Bapt. Lampert. Everyone who 
has gone deeply into catechetics has long known the original work of Father 
Scherer, and we owe both the editor and the enterprising firm of Herder a debt 
of gratitude for bringing the “Lexikon” up to date. The matter in this volume 
(from “Kreuz to Rudfall”) is particularly well treated from the homiletic 
point of view. Some of the topics are Maria (216 pages), Ordensstand, Papst, 
Priester, Reformation, etc. Such a work would prove most useful, and, we 
think, most popular in English. 


The Priest's Studies. By T. B. Scannell, D.D. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Dr. Scannell’s book is an addition to the Westminster Library and a 
valuable addition it is. No such book has appeared since Father Hogan 
issued his magisterial work on the same subject. In his treatment of the 
various branches of study, Dr. Scannell is thorough. His style is remark- 
ably bright, cheerful and chatty. We have found the essays most encourag- 
ing and suggestive. The bibliography is very good. In going over the same 
field as Father Hogan, our present writer was perhaps to some extent under 
a disadvantage, but one has only to read this volume to see how new, fresh 
and bright the subject still is. We should say that this work of Dr. Scannell 
will make a more lasting impression on the average priest and student than 
the earlier work. 


Predigten von Alban Stolz. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

This volume of sermons has been issued to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Alban Stolz. In those early days of the last 
century when the world was reeling under such adverse influences, the life 
of the Catholic people had grown somewhat cold and relaxed. If in Germany 
to-day we see such fervor among the Catholics and such beautiful examples 
of faith and charity, this revival was due in a great measure under God to 
Alban Stolz. This heroic priest threw himself into the breach between the 
victimized pec .< and their false teachers. He won the great victory, and 
his fruits remain. No finer tribute could be paid him and no better monu- 
ment could be erected to his memory than the publication of this little volume 
of his sermons. 


The Churches Separated from Rome. By Mgr. L. Duchesne. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.) 

The International Catholic Library has done itself honor by translating and 
publishing Mgr. Duchesne’s “Separated Churches.” For some years this 
“small but learned” volume, as the translator calls it, has been in the hands 
of all students of history, and those who were not familiar with French 
labored under drawbacks. Now the case is different. This authorized 
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translation is published in a thorough idiomatic English dress. For the bene- 
fit of those who are not familiar with the work, we give the divisions: The 
Church of England; The Eastern Schisms; The Roman Church in the Time 
of Constantine; The Greek Church and the Greek Schism; Ecclesiastical 
Illyria; The Christian Missions South of the Roman Empire, 7. e., the Sahara, 
Nubia, Averun and Himyar, The Arabs. A good index closes the volume. 


The History of the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By James Groenings, 
S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

As the author says in his preface, “this book is not, strictly speaking, a 
series of sermons or meditations on the sufferings of our Redeemer, but it is 
rather an explanation of the history of the Passion.” Following out this line 
of thought Father Groenings deals with every incident of the sufferings and 
death of Our Lord from several standpoints. He gathers a wealth of his- 
torical archeological detail and gives to it a devotional setting. In his writ- 
ings the author displays much unction and depth of feeling. Particularly for 
spiritual reading will the book prove valuable. 


Several little manuals for Lent are at hand. They are “The Way of the 
Cross,’ by a Jesuit Father; “The Way of the Cross,” according to the method 
of S. Alphonsus Liguori; “The Way of the Cross,’ according to the method 
of St. Francis of Assisi; and “The Way of the Cross,’ according to the 
Eucharistic method. All are published by Benziger Bros. 


NOTES 


The Rev. Edmund S. Middleton, in the Living Church of ‘September 28, 
described the Thirty-nine Articles and the written Constitution of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States as “impediments which are clogging 
her way and hindering her from doing the great work to which she is divinely 
called.” 

“The Thirty-nine Articles were the work of a group of men, carried 
away by an over-zealous Protestantism. If they were ever necessary, that 
need passed with the age that produced them. The Catholic Church, led 
by the Holy Ghost, has expressed her faith in undying symbols, the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creed. Why should our Church present herself to the 
American people, hampered by a statement of belief admittedly neither 
Catholic nor permanent? The Thirty-nine Articles, the Wesminster Con- 
fession, and every man-made confession of faith, are essentially sectarian 
in nature and influence. They do not speak peace to the people. They were 
engendered in strife. They cannot produce charity. As such the Thirty- 
nine Articles are an impediment to unity. Let the Church rid herself of 
them for good and all.” 

Why not take the bull by the horns and throw the whole fiasco of Pro- 
testantism overboard. That at least would be a consistent method of action. 
Prejudice and bigotry stand in the way, but time is showing that these for- 
midable opponents can wither away into shadowy nothings. Since the 
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Church of the Thirty-nine Articles is looking so earnestly for something 
Catholic, something permanent, would it not be reasonable as well as sensible 
to turn to the true Church that hay so long and so forcibly established 
her claim to permanency to Catholicity of doctrine; to the one Church that 
has an admittedly infallible teacher and guide. Unity with the true Church 
would be a good substitute for the never satisfying Thirty-nine Articles. 


If we can interpret aright the signs of the times, it would not be a mere 
haphazard judgment to affirm that the near future has in store for the re- 
ligious world a shock, pleasant or unpleasant as the case may be, the like 
of which has not been experienced since John Henry Newman became a 
member of the Catholic Church, or in point of fact since the dawn of the 
rebellion which was misnamed the Reformation. Even the secular press is 
‘spreading the report that a band of high-church ministers is to come over 
to the Catholic Church. Not long ago we were informed that a number 
of such ministers in convention assembled had proclaimed their allegiance 
to the old Catholic faith of their forefathers, which was stolen from them by 
Henry, Elizabeth and Edward, had professed their belief in every one of 
the doctrines of the “grand old Church,” and were ready to accept every- 
thing but juridical primacy of the Pope. To us this may seem a not well- 
founded exception; but we should remember the old saw that blood will tell. 
This was the point that the many-wived Henry balked at, and which drew 
from him the design of his own primacy of the English Church. Without 
doubt “time and the hour run through the roughest day,” and we will not 
have to wait long before this Anglo-Catholic movement will effect what it 
desires, if not more. The non-Catholic papers are speaking of it as a spent 
force. Their conviction is premature; may be “the wish is father to the 
thought.” Commenting on this report the Lamp, the official organ of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, says: 

“The hope of the Catholic movement of the twentieth century is that the 
younger men of the party, the Anglo-Romans, now clearly see that all along 
from the very start in the mind of God the terminus ad quem of the movement 
has been reunion with the Holy See, and in holy zeal for the return of the 
Anglican Church to communion with the Vicar of Christ the erstwhile dis- 
comfited Catholics will ‘renew their strength like the eagles, they shall run 
and not grow weary, they shall walk and not faint.’ 

“So far from being a spent force the future of the Catholic movement 
promises greater things than its past has been able to realize, and for this 
reason. The Catholic party has now, after seventy years of development 
and preparation, advanced to the papal stage, and that means more super- 
natural grace, mightier achievements and more certain victory, for they who 
follow Peter can not be worsted; they may die, but they can not be over- 
come. God hath spoken, ‘against that rock the gates of hell shall not prevail.’ 

“Way back in the year 1834 a canon of Lichfield Cathedral handed to his 
cousin, the Roman Catholic scholar Ambrose de Lisle, the first numbers of 
the Tracts for the Times, and after he had read Tract No. 4, on the Holy 
Eucharist, he said: ‘Mark my words, these Tracts are the beginning of a 
Catholic movement which will one day end in the return of the (English) 
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Church to Catholic Unity and the See of Peter” Ambrose de Lisle’s prophecy 
is still in process of fulfilment, and it is only ordinary faith in God which 
moves us to say that until the Anglo-Saxon race is brought back to Catholic 
unity in communion with the successor of the fisherman, the Catholic move- 
ment among Anglicans will never be a spent force.” 


According to the Japanese Mail the number of Christians in Japan is 
131,643; 56,638 are Roman Catholics; 14,643 are Greek Orthodox; 15,228 are 
Presbyterian; 11,586 are Episcopalians; 11,343 are Congregational. Not a 
bad showing, but plenty of room for work for foreign missionaries, and 
more than plenty of room for zeal and energy. and self-denial for members 
of such societies as the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. The amount 
of good done by this and other like societies is beyond compare; its untold 
results will be appreciated properly only in the world to come. Yet, grant- 
ing it all, the fact is that we are only at the beginning of the work in the field 
of foreign labor. . We have only obtained a foothold; we are face to face 
with limitless possibilities. Missionaries are needed, money is needed. Only 
the other day a. Protestant minister, commenting on the great falling away 
that has taken place in the ranks of sectarianism, drew the attention of his 
audience to the needs of the home missions, saying that the foreign missions 
must give way to. the needs of the hour at home. There was nothing 
Catholic about that sentiment. While the true Church develops the home 
missions, she forgets not the needs of the work abroad. She is the universal 
Church, and has found by her years of experience that the best way to help 
along the work at home is to give no small share of her energies to the 
progress of the work abroad. It is a matter, then, of congratulation that 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in the United States did such 
magnificent work last year. The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Freri, in the few years that 
he has been at the head of the work, has set the society on a permanent 
basis, has perfected its organization and developed its resources. He must 
indeed feel encouraged at the results that were attained during the past 
twelvemonth. But much more remains to be done. When the true nature 
of the work is appreciated it will not be too much to hope that those who 
have received the light of the true faith will gratefully acknowledge their 
indebtedness by a keener interest and a more ready willingness to bear a 
fairer proportion of the financial burden. As for priests, not a little can be 
done to foster the work, so that at home and abroad the blind may see, the 
lame walk, and the poor have the Gospel preached to them. 


The following account is so refreshing and so stimulating that we publish 
it so that all who run may read. It is seldom that a secular magazine is 
willing to publish much in favor of the Church or her priests. This little 
story was first given in McClure’s for January. It reads like a romance. 
After reading it, would it be just to say, as is so frequently said, that noth- 
ing can be done for the Italian? 

“A mile from the town of Bangor, in the Pennsylvania mountains, and but 
a few miles from the famous Water Gap, in a region of slate quarries and 
rich, productive farms—the Moravian country—lives an Italian priest in a 
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real Italian town. The priest is the Rev. Pasquale de Nisco, and his town 
is Roseto, named after Roseto in the Italian province of Foggia, from which 
most of the early settlers came. 

“Father de Nisco came to ‘Eyetalian Town’ when it was the terror of 
neighboring villages and the despair even of the Catholic Church. 

“I asked Father de Nisco where he had broken in for betterment—what 
was the very first thing he tried to accomplish—and he answered ‘Every- 
thing! I tried to improve all their conditions—homes, labor, the Church, 
social conditions—everything. I tried to start it all going at once,’ he added, 
‘for I knew it would be slow.’ 

“In ten years, however, this priest, singlehanded, has transformed the col- 
lection of shacks to a town, and reared hundreds of American citizens there. 

“Of this town, which contains to-day more than two thousand inhabitants, 
Father de Nisco is the de facto mayor, building inspector, health department 
and arbiter of all questions relating to social conditions or business under- 
takings. He is also the chief of the police force, the president of the labor 
union, the founder of most of the clubs—social, literary, musical, theatrical, 
benevolent—and organizer of the famous brass band, pride of the town. 

“Father de Nisco gave his first demonstration as a social reformer by -him- 
self cleaning out the underbrush from the cemetery and making a park of it. 
Before his time Roseto was notorious for poverty, dirt and the stiletto. It is 
now assessed at $175,000, the citizens save their pennies for porcelain baths, 
and banks gladly lend them money. Father de Nisco preaches: 

“*You are law-abiding, self-respecting American citizens; build comfortable, 
substantial American homes fit for American citizens.’ 

“As they could hardly do this on wages of 80 cents a day, the priest urged 
them to strike, he himself bearing the brunt of the fight. He says: 

“‘T borrowed $300, planted myself early in the road leading to the works, 
and with my pockets bulging with three hundred $1.00 bills I stopped every 
strike breaker, saying, “Where are you going?” 

“<«“There is a dollar for you—and get back home as fast as your legs 
little children, and nothing to eat in the house,” answered the first man. 

“*“Fow much do you get?” 

“¢ “Sixty cents.” 

“““There is a dollar for you—and get back home as fast as your legs 
can carry you.”’ 

“Day after day he stood there in the road—their priest and their union’s 
president—and sent his men back to the ranks till the bosses gave in. The 
union won. The men went back to the quarries to work nine hours for a 
living wage—at $1.50 a day. And the $1.50 was the beginning of Roseto’s 
prosperity, the foundation of Roseto’s wealth.” 


There is good, wholesome food for meditation in the following editorial 
taken from the “Extension”—wholesome food and lots of it: 

“INDIFFERENCE AND SELFISHNFSS.—Right here let it be said that one of the 
things which holds back the growth of Catholicity in America is indifference. 
We have said two or three times that it was selfishness, but, in this case, 
indifference is so closely related to selfishness that we might almost class 
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them as one. They are of the same flesh and blood. A Socialist weekly, 
published at a waystation in Kansas, has more subscribers probably than our 
seventy-eight Catholic weeklies put together. Why? We have been talking 
about a Catholic daily for the last three years. The Daily Socialist is sold 
on the streets of Chicago, and it is only one of a number published in dif- 
ferent cities. Our non-Catholic brethren have spent three hundred million 
dollars, and trace four-fifths of their growth to the spending, in home mis- 
sions. We have been doing nothing. -The indifference is costing us dearly. 
A few weeks ago, in Chicago, the Presbyterian Forward Movement held a 
meeting in Orchestra Hall. Somebody started the subscriptions with ten 
thousand dollars. In Alaska alone, this movement last year spent eighty 
thousand dollars. There is not a little Protestant church in the country 
that is not in some way interested in missions, because the Protestant public, 
if they are church members at all, are not indifferent ones. There’s a church 
in Boonville, Mo., which has only 233 members. Their church building cost 
them $22,000. They built it in 1905. During the year beginning March 31, 
1906, and ending on the same date in 1907, that little church gave $453 to 
foreign missions; $451 to home missions; $149 to negro missions; $327 to 
education; $60 for their poor and superannuated ministers; $27 for publica- 
tions; $13 for the circulation of the Scriptures; the pastor received $1200 
salary. A short time ago we stood looking out from the pastoral residence 
at the congregation of one of our largest churches. It was crowded at all 
Masses, which started at five o’clock and ended at eleven-thirty—eight Masses 
in that church, for the basement had to be used for the children. The sum 
total of money donated by that church for foreign missions in the last ten 
years was nothing; the sum total for home missions was between two and 
three hundred dollars—the amount of our collection; the sum total for higher 
education was two very poor collections to the Catholic University. You 
may ask: ‘Why?’ Indifference. The pastor is not averse to having his 
church do its share, but there is nobody to call his attention to these things; 
and hence why should he trouble himself? What's everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” 








